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Canberra set to slam door 
on Air NZ leaseback deal 


by Gordon McLuuclihm 

AIK New /l-.i kind liasclinclrcil 
:i $2'“7 millii'ii Iviiu.'lijilc dual 
for the |mr<h;i.M: "I Hs three 
new 747^ •- lull the Australian 
Government may slim ilie dour 
im a similar .u uinget net it pro¬ 
posed lor die I wo 747s due l'»r 
delivery next yem. 

Australian bureaus rats and 
newspapers are questioning the 
deul because they feel the 
Australian taxpayer in etfeu is 
subsidising Air New Zealand's 
re-equipment programme. 

The Australian banks involv¬ 
ed and Air New Zealand have 
negotiated what is obviously u 
mutually beneficial deal. The 
banks are getting major tax ad¬ 
vantages and passing some of 
their gain*, on in Air New 
Zealand. 

The system is known as 
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“leverage leasing". A number 
of airlines have used similar 
sources in Australia Ibr re- 
equipping - notably Min ga pore 
Airlines, Air Nauru and Qan- 

tilS. 

Because some of the lax gains 
arc passed mi to f"rcii:u 
airlines, ollicink m Cmberia 
arc alieady examining the im¬ 
plications l"f goveriinieiil 
revenue and tints the cilia on 
the taxpayer. 



WHERE FROm HERE 


The situation ... as TAANZ newsletter sea It. 

TAANZ hits back 


by Warren Berryman 

FRUSTRATED at every at¬ 
tempt to stop illegal airfare dis¬ 
counting, the Travel Agents 
Association of New Zealand 
has issued a strongly worded 
newsletter criticising the 
Ministry of Transport and the 
airlines. 

The airlines, were accused of 
hypocrisy and of implement¬ 
ing a divide-and-rule policy — 
playing one travel agency off 
against the other with cheap 
fares and kickbacks offered to 
one and denied to another 


many attempts to get the 
ministry to act. 

Over the past three years, 
TAANZ has made both the 
ministry and the Minister 
aware of illegal discounting and 
of TAANZ's concern that a 
system in which those who 
obey the law are exploited by 
those who do not is unfair to 
travel agents and consumers 
generally. 

TAANZ made it dear it did 
not see itself as the policeman. 
That was the ministry’s job. 

In a last-ditch effort to force 
the ministry to enforce its own 


The prestige minimal doily 
newspaper, 77;i- .-htui,ih\in lias 
said: flic Federal »iuvern- 

niciu tuiiy he fun cd I** lake ac¬ 
tum souii to restrict tile use of 
Australia as a ‘tax shelter' by 
the growing number of interna- 
iion.il companies seeking on¬ 
shore leverage lease deals local¬ 
ly." 

The newspaper estimate. 
llut the leverage lease business 
is ii"W running at M.THtl 
milW'Ui a year in Australia. 

The deal involving Air New 
Zealand is described as one of 


the biggest. It Was arranged by 
the Australian «'h,ise-NHA 
Group l td in associiiiii'h with 
Li ATX Leasing ol the United 
Slates, h was signed in London 
ll» Jays ago. 

Australian banks me pro¬ 
viding SO A million of the S2S7 
million involved with the rest 
coming from .ui internaltonal 
o'lisorliimi of l. alike is led hs 
the National We.tmmsu t 
group. 

The Auitiiilhin explained the 
deal: . . it is the lessor or 

equity panner who provides 


the 20 10 -U) per cent equity n- 
ipiircnivni and the luug-ifmi 
lender who piovide;. the te 
uiaiii'k-r of the piireln-.i- pit- ■- 
in the long-term loin fund'. 

"The lessor then picks uj■ iln- 
lj\ benefits (mkIi a*, depiou- 
til'll 'UdilelU'il. lll'.Vj.lliieiil 
alhiwaiice. liuercM expense- 
and manage mem) m the omii- 
itv of lesidence tin tin* >.J?•. 
AnsCi.ihal and pass'.* i di.-..- on. 
.1 '.'Mnpb'Ml'.-d lonmda t" 'i.-. 
lessee in tile t"!lli of leslmsd 
rental costs. 

Continued Pago 5 



agent. __- 

“They fuel it (the discount-, regulations, TAANZ took legal 
tag war) and money usually advice earlier this year on 
talks, especially in hard rimes, whether It should take out a 
They could stop It overnight—■ writ of mandamus against the 
but commercial gain prevents MOT for not enforcing the 
it," the newsletter ta*d. law. 

The Ministry of. Transport j t was ac jvised — at a cost of 
was criticised as a paper tiger j4oo — thar this could not be 
with neither the will nor abihly ■/M^ne, v lh&i).6w3letter said. 
to enforce its Qwn laws. _ / also, took legal &• 

The newsletter detailed* 

chronological order TAAN&...f':, Continued Pad^B 


On J.inl .liinr r)/t the "Oohnnhns Nrw '/rnh\tut' 
inlreuiin cif i.-mtidiin r v/i ippitin to thi\‘ <:i/nntry. 


By the time tlic economy began to benefit from our 
nevv trading partners, Hogg Robinson, Insurance Brokers 
had chalked up 130 years of international trading. 


Today, Hogg Robinson (NZ) 
Ltd olfct* this vital aspect of New 
Zealand’s economy, the benefit 
of their international experience 
and expertise as insurance brokers. 

Insurance lias developed into 
a complex and sophisticated 
business requiring an insurance 
broker to have, not only a 
thoumgh uiiilcrst in. Imy ol the 
tn.Mir.nieo world but mote 


important, a complete and 
thorough uiidersiaiKliin! of their 
client’s hu.sitirss. 

These are the understandings 
that Hogg Robinson have 
developed over the last 1 Vi 
centuries Undeistandings 
available to New Zealand 
comrnerce. Understandings that 
some leading New Zealand 
companies have benefited from, j* 


liitcin.itioii.il lnsur<mcc Brokers 

Atk kkind. \\ iTIiiipiots 

and 32 other countries. '' 
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Swoop on wineries; samples taken for analysis 


by Warren Berryman 

HEALTH Department inspec¬ 
tors have swooped on wineries 
in Auckland, Hawkes Bay and 
Hamilton in a no-warnings* 
campaign against adulterated 
wine. 

One objective was to track 
down the whereabouts of 5050 
litres of imported German 
Rhine Riesling flavouring and 
to determine if it had been used 
legally in flavour wines, li¬ 
queurs or aperitifs, or illegally 
in table wines. 

Samples were taken from 
winery vats and from retail 
shelves for chemical analysis. 

One winemaker which 
bought h quantity of the Rhine 
Riesling flavouring, was visited 
by two Health Department in¬ 
spectors 10 days ago. 

The inspectors took samples 
from V3ts and photos of the 
vats. 


Health Department assistant 
director Jim Fraser pointed out 
that importation, sale and 
storage of Rhine Riesling 
flavour, and its use in flavoured 
wines, alcoholic beverages (no 
longer made here) and aperitifs, 
were legal. 

Chemical analysis of wine 
samples taken by the inspectors 
will determine if flavouring has 
been used in table wines. 

Testing is a complicated pro¬ 
cedure. Informed sources say it 
may be done either on a gas 
chromatograph or a liquid 
chromatograph. 

First samples of the flavour¬ 
ing are run Through to obtain 
the substance's particular 
chromatographic conditions. 
The chromatograph is then set 
to pick up traces of the flavour¬ 
ing and wine samples are run 
through. 

The DSIR is likely to do the 
testing. DSIR sources said the 


process might take two men 
two weeks to finish. 

Winemaker sources point out 
that Rhine Riesling flavouring 
need not be added only to 
Riesling wines. It may also be 
added to “flavour up” Moselle 
or Hocks, and perhaps other 
products. 

The Health Department 
swoop coincides with a grow¬ 
ing concern in the wine in¬ 
dustry about its public image. 

The industry is particularly 
concerned — apart from the 
legal aspects — about the 
potential uses to which wine 
flavouring can be put. 

Artificial wine flavourings 
can be used in several ways. 

Even a wine made from pure 
grape juice may be weak in 
flavour. A splash or two of 
flavouring in the vat can bring 
the wine up to a pallatable 
level. 


Essence suppliers and 
winemakers say this has been 
common practice for years. 

On the other extreme the use 
of flavouring can triple the 
amount of wine obtainable 
from a given quantity of 
grapes. 

A winemaker with con¬ 
siderable experience here and 
abroad told NBR how it was 
done: first the grapes are press¬ 
ed and the juice extracted for 
quality wines. Then the grape 
skins and other rubbish left 
behind are mixed with water, 
cane sugar, and flavouring and 
left to ferment. 

The product, an ersatz wine, 
is drawn off and bottled. 

The winemaker could make 
another batch from the same 
grape skins by adding water, 
sugar and flavouring and leav¬ 
ing it to ferment. 

The industry is concerned to 


"As soon as I employed the 

Post Off ice Savings Bank Direct Credit 
system I started saving money.” 



Just think of the time and cost 
Involved In arranging your staff 
payments In cash. Collecting, - 
counting, checking, enveloping, 
distribution... not to mention the 
possibility ol errors and the time to 
find and correct them If they do 
happen. 

Now think ol the safe, fast and 
cost saving service the Post Office 
Savings Bank offers you and your 
employees. Salary and wage 
credits may be paid free ol charge 
directly Into the Post Office Savings 
Bank system by three methods. 

• Written or printed schedules. 

• Computer-generated'hard copy’. 

• Computer-generated magnetic 
tape (where compatibility and 
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sufficient volume exist). 

Of course, direct credits are 
also accepted through the 
Databank network. (Standard 
Databank charges apply for this 
method of lodgement). 

If you would like to know 
more about how the Post Office 
Savings Bank direct credit 
service can save you money, fill 
out and send this coupon 
(NO STAMP IS REQUIRED). 

FREE POST No. 31 
Marketing Manager. 

Poel Office Savings Bank 
P.O. Box 731 
WELLINGTON 

Please arrange for a representative to contact 

J? 0 2?S! Posl 0I,|CB Savings Bank Direct 

Credit Staff Payment Scheme. 

Name.. . . 

Position.... 

Company..j... 

Addresa..... 

■ Phone.......^ 


ensure that this pructice is 
eliminated in New Zealand. 
They want no suggestion of a 
return to the days of the “plonk 
syndrome". 

Wine purists within the in¬ 
dustry particulaly don’t want 
some American practices creep¬ 
ing into New Zealand to harm 
the industry’s image. 

A winemaker with American 
experience told NBR how 
some popular California "fruit 
wines" were made from the 
cheapest fruits on the market — 
apples, pears or anything in 
surplus that will ferment. After 
fermenting it whs flavoured 


witli artificial eswnces to 
like wine, he said. , 
Parliamentary sonro* 
that some Government Mv 
are beginning to question & 
level of protection and 
support given the wiu £ 
dustry in the light of two 
price increases and suspkvv. 
of adulteration. 

But last week, Trade and b 
dustry Minister Lance Ada^ 
Schneider announced oq 
supports for the wine indunr 
a 40 per cent tax allowanceb 
new plant bought after ApiS] 
198! and a remission of alj 
tax on this plant. 


Two giant steps back 


by Lindsey Dawson 

IN two giant steps the Govern¬ 
ment has boosted the price of 
home video cameras by almost 
100 per cent. On August 10 it 
i imposed a 50 per cent sales tax, 
and a 45 per cent customs duty, 
raising the price uf a Sharp 
camero from a fairly affordable 
$1100 to uround $2300, and 
the cost of a Sony Camera from 
$1475 to about $3000. 

The video trade is angry 
about the new taxes. One 
retailer said it was “blatantly 
obvious" that the sales tax was 
"merely a revenue-earner." 

“So much lor Government 
trying in beat inflation," said 
another. 

Quentin Scott of Thorn 
Radio Industries, which 
handles Sharp equipment, said 
the new price would mean a 
"change in marketing strategy 
and the industry would prob¬ 
ably have to concern rate on 
selling just videocassette 
recorders, and soli pedal the 
"make your own movies" 
aspect. The company is waiting 
to hear whether it will have to 
pay customs duty on u ship¬ 
ment of cameras which arrived 
at llte wharf the day the new 
duty came into force. 

Since the announcement, 
people have rushed to buy 
equipment to beat the sales (ax, 


which will be applied aw i 
goods come out of it' 
warehouse. 

John Tanner, of Frank Cr- 
rulli Video, Auckland, udfc 
it was too early to tell to 
much the market would be^ 
fccted by the price rise, i 
guess that in the end peop'i 
will shrug their shoulduit 
usual and pay what they tu~< 
to pay, stretching it out « 
three years instead of iwTb 
said. 

It would be difficult to lee; 
the price of pomW 
videncassctle recorder ar: 
camera units under $5C® 
'['aimer said. 

“Once you get over & 
you're very much into 'li¬ 
man's toy' company, rate 
than catering for the enthuiu 
switching from Super $ 
video." 

One effect of the prkcu 
will he to end a blossomings 
poll industry. 

Australians, taking ad«Wr 
of their favourable exch^ 
rate and the fact that there * 
no customs duty or sales w* 
cameras here, were buy* 
them to take home - 
actually selling them V- >*■ 
below the Downtown W 
Free Shop price," Mid W 

The new price is expecw‘ f 
stop that trade. 


Week that was 

PETROL Stocks reportedly the American Dairy iw n5U J 
dwindled as the Marsdcn point voiced opposition, ^ 
dispute continued. HAMILTON West Mr 

EMPLOYERS and unions Minogue said G over ®^ 
drew up lines for the wage caucus members 
round. The FOL has said a 14 "lobby fodder”i j 


per cent minimum increase granted and only 
would be needed to maintain Government decision* . 
real incomes. But Employers the media. Reacting 
Federation assessment was a proposed in 

"justifiable" increase of be- Development Act prurrcjj 

tween 5 and 7 per cent. by Prime Minister Roo 

THE United States congress doon, Minogue 
may investigate sales of surplus were nbt discussed ; 
butter to the Dairy Board after caucus. 

.. . r ‘' 

Week that was ■ :Z r 

MONDAY: NZ Photographic (Dunedin) 

Aasn Conference, Hamilton, to Dunedin. '■ i ‘ ' rrftM, 
Thursday. PDL rioldiiW'.;4.-.-... 

NZ Geographical Soc Coii- Christchurch. 
ference, Wellington, to Friday. WEDNESDAY: W 
Institute of Public Ad- puter L^ 
ministration seminar, “The Rotorua, to Friday.. \s& 
Path to Reform", Wellington, Odlins Ltd 

to Wednesday. ington. • ; = jtffe 

Ceramco Ltd AGM, Auck- John Webster 

i land. Auckland. • V • i ik' ftflk 

I TUESDAY: Institute of Fire Lion BriweriM •T*:;.?? 7 
i Conference, Gisborne, to Christchurch- 41 1 

Thursday. 1 ' THURSDAY 

Cable Price Downer AGM, • Psychological 
Wellington. Wellington - J 

Rheem NZ Ltd AGM, Taytorf-iDry^t^Mj 
Auckland. " '. Laundry .Service*. 

Healing Industries • AGM, Christchurch, .-‘ffitra' (w 
Auckland. . : FRIDAY,! ^ 

Southern Cross Hote.l j : ference, 
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Workforce’s productivity confounds planners 


by Allan Parker 
PRODUCTIVITY by the 
energy project construction 
workforce is proving to be sig¬ 
nificantly better than originally 
thought. 

As a result, timetabling of the 
projects may not be so difficult 
and the economic impact, par¬ 
ticularly in TBranaki, less 
severe. 

And these developments lend 
support to suggestions that 
Government predictions about 
the number of jobs the major 
projects will create during con¬ 
struction are over-optimistic. 

The evidence has been ac¬ 
cumulated by Petrocorp on its 
ammonia-urea plant site in 
Taranaki. 

Petrocorp group general 
manager Jim Hogg says the 


plant is "giving us our first real 
experience of actual productivi¬ 
ty rates. 

“These seem to show that 
some of the more comm'' n pes¬ 
simistic predictions of New 
Zealand workforce productivity 
over-estimated the number of 
New Zealand man hours re¬ 
quired by a factor of two,” he 
said. 

In other words, productivity 
is twice what had been an¬ 
ticipated by the plant’s plan¬ 
ners. 

(Ironically, the details have 
become available at a time 
when the plant is at the centre 
of an inter-union demarcation 
dispute that has delayed con¬ 
struction by at least one month 
— NBR, August 17). 

Says Hogg: "Earlier esti- 


Small concession only 


by Allan Parker 

PRIME Minister Rob Mul- 
doon has hinted that the 
Government may be prepared 
to make a smull concession to 
computer-users who. lace a 
steep 4D per cent sales tax on 
the equipment. 

Bui only for research and 
development purposes. Other¬ 
wise, it seems the tax — said by 
many in the electronics in¬ 
dustry to be crippling develop¬ 
ment — will stay. 

Muldoon suggested last week 
that ihe tax on microprocessor 
development systems, used as 
research and development aids, 
may be removed when deci¬ 
sions are taken by Government 
on the proposed Industries 
Development Commission 
study into the industry. 

An earlier study into the in- 
dnMiy by a study team from 
Treasury, Customs and Trade 
and Industry noted that the lax 
on office machinery including 
computers applied to 
microprocessor development 
systems (MDSs). 

“In the team’s view this sales 
tax is a significant impediment 
to the development of this in¬ 
dustrial electronics sector in 
New Zealand," the study said. 

The team regarded the 40 per 
cent tax as "a significant cost 
penalty" on the purchase of 
MDSs. 

“It particularly affects 
smaller industrial electronics 
firms, which ate usually under¬ 
capitalised and find raising 
finance a problem. The tax 
makes it difficult for these 
firms to become more interna¬ 
tionally competitive because it 
puts up their costs and/or 


First CNG outlets 


by Rae Mazengarb 

THE first 11 of 53 planned 
CNG outletB Involved in 
Caltex Oil (NZ) Ltd’s $23 
million CNG retail chain will 
open during the next two 
months. The outlets — all link¬ 
ed to existing petrol stations — 
represent the first major boost 
in a programme announced by 
the company seven months 
ago. ■•'•••• 

Since then, the organisation 
has been working' quietly 
behind the scenes, fining up 
the technical details, plodding 
through planning procedures, 
to get the-first, of the : .chajn 
ready. 7*he majority . of the 
outlets are inspected to bst'.fully, 
operational by:the enddf next 
year, 'v;.- 1 ■ W..|> 

' Five of the stations jj£ thi?Vp-: 

: '-'v 


mates (of construction time¬ 
tables) were . . . influenced by 
extremely low assumptions for 
the productivity of New Zea¬ 
land labour. 

"Obviously, if labour prod¬ 
uctivity is assumed to be low, 
the number of man hours re¬ 
quired for the construction of 
the given plant is higher and 
both the construction period 
and the workforce rcquireJ 
tend to increase." 

Hogg told NBR lost week 
that New Zealand productivity 
assumptions for such project 
work has been based on United 
States calculations. 

New Zealand planners rake 
the productivity rates for the 
Gulf Coast region in the 
United States and mulriply it 
by a given factor to reflect New 
Zealand conditions. 

Historically, New Zealand 
productivity has been 
measured as the Gulf Coast 


rate multiplied by a factor of 
1.3. In more recent years, 
however, assumptions about 
New Zealand productivity bave 
become more pessimistic and 
the factor has risen to about 2. 
This figure was used to esti¬ 
mate the man hours required 
for the ammonia-urea plant and 
other projects. 

But the Petrocorp analysis 
from the project shows, in fact, 
that the productivity rates of 
New Zealand workers arc only 
1.1 to 1.2 times the Gulf Coast 
figure. 

"It rather surprised us," 
Hogg said last week. "Wc now 
think people have been unduly 
pessimistic. 

“This fresh evidence is being 
used to reduce the projected 
nun hour requirements for (he 
projects already scheduled and 
as a result we are coming to the 
conclusion dial the current 
construction programme will 


be no larger in its impact on 
Taranaki than the previous 
construction programmes, for 
the New Plymouth power sta¬ 
tion and the development of the 
Maui production facilities," 
Hogg said. 

“In fact, the social impact 
should be considerably less be¬ 
cause the previous major con¬ 
struction projects took place 
during a period of relatively 
low unemployment and high 
economic buoyancy, whereas 
the present programmes will 
take place following some years 
of relative economic depression 
and against a background of 
high unemployment. 

“Most of the labour required 
should be obtainable locally 
and our studies have shown 
that where shortages of par¬ 
ticular skills are projected they 
can be overcome by relatively 
short-term, intensive-!raining 
prog ru mines.” 


Petrocorp is confident 
enough about its new figures 
that it now believes work on 
further down si ream petro¬ 
chemical projects can begin 
“rather earlier than the 
pessimistic assumptions in 
vogue up until now suggest." 

Petrocorp believes that 
“rather than overstretching 
Taranaki's resources, these ad¬ 
ditional works will, in the long 
term, merely serve to reduce or 
possibly eliminate the down¬ 
ward population trend in that 
area," Hogg said. 

His organisation is supplying 
Ministry of Works and De¬ 
velopment planners with 
details of the ammonia-urea 
productivity figures. 

Whether they can be applied 
to the other major projects re¬ 
mains d> be seen at this stage 
but, Hogg told NBR, the 
MOW1) has “so far" accepted 
them. 


results in the purchase of 
cheaper, inferior systems and 
peripherals." 

The departmental in¬ 
vestigators saw the tax as a 
“serious problem" for fledgling 
industrial electronic firms, yet 
its contribution to Government 
revenue is minimal, at an 
estimated SIUO.OOO a year.” 

The team, however, did not 
recommend blanket removal of 
the sales tax on computers. 

And Muldoon appears to 
have ignored strong industry 
lobbying to have the tax remov¬ 
ed. 

He avoided making a public 
statement about his attitude 
towards the lax when pressed at 
the opening of a factory exten¬ 
sion in Marion last week. 

The company, Production 
Engineering Ltd, has become a 
world-leader in the application 
of electronics to petrol pumps 
and exports have risen from 
$100,000 to some $2 million in 
under five years. 

Managing-director John 
Williams, in a speech welcom¬ 
ing Muldoon to the ceremony, 
asked the Government to con¬ 
sider “significantly reducing" 
the tax. 

Muldoon responded: “I 
don’t propose to answer the 40 
per cent tax question.” 

But he said he was 
"thoroughly familiar” with 
some of the reasons why the tax 
was imposed and he told 
Williams "maybe in private I 
can tell you some of the 
reasons". 

The Prime Minister thus 
steered clear of the industry’s 
criticism and the reasons re¬ 
main unpublicised. 
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itial phase are in the Well¬ 
ington region, the others sre 
situated in the Auckland and 
Hamilton areas - key centres 
identified so (hi- for the provi¬ 
sion of additional CNG facil¬ 
ities. 

The stations are: Mascar 
Motors Ltd (Upper Him), Vic 
Auto Services Ltd, Seaview 
Service ■ Station Ltd ‘ (Lower 
Hutt), Adelaide Petrol Services : 
Ltd (Wellington City), Leycar 
AutooromeLtd (Porirua), ; 
Eilioti Street Service ,Station v 

.: (Papakura), Greenhalgh ,Br« 
'(Motors) Ltd (Otahuhu), South 
Auckland .Motors .Ltd (Baal 
Tam*W)i Motor ^Services 
: (Papajoetpe) Ltd,.; Favqna 
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Mr L M Papps, LLM, 
Chairman 
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UEB INDUSTRIES UM1TED 




Chairman’s address to the Annual 
General Meeting, Wellington, 13 August, 1981 



Mr G R J Tcdcastlc, 
Managing Director 


The results for the year ended 31 March 1981 were slightly ahead of those of the 
previous year as you will have seen from the Annual Report. We were able to pay all 
the ordinary dividend from the tax-free sources and this of course has greatly increas¬ 
ed the return to our shareholders. 

The net profiL was not as high as it should have been due in the main to losses 
shown by the tourism subsidiary. In this regard you will be pleased to have read in the 
report that the transport, tours and marketing sections of Trans were sold to Midland 
Coachlines Limited and the cash transaction was settled on 28 July 1981. 

We have now entered into a contract with NZ business interests for the sale of the 
hotels comprised in the Inns of the Pacific chain and while the agreement is not yet un¬ 
conditional, we confidently expect the transaction to be completed. The sale of our Fi¬ 
jian Hotel interests is also well on the way towards being consummated. This will ef¬ 
fectively take the Company out of the tourism and hotel areas. 

In retrospect the takeover of Trans was ill-timed as the tourism market fell right 
away soon after the takeover was completed. In the longer term the tourism industry 
m New Zealand should have every chance of success. 

The monies released from the sale will be employed in the main-line manufactur¬ 
ing activities of the Company. 

As you know, NZ Forest Products Limited is now a 40 per cent shareholder in 
the Company and I should like to emphasise the value of this very close relationship 
with New Zealand’s major pulp and paper company. We continue to operate as a 
completely independent and autonomous company while at the same time having the 
benefit of Messrs Ross and Walker on our Board. 


We were thrilled that one of our tufted carpets — a white Bremworth Berber - 
was chosen as New Zealand’s wedding present to the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
This carpet was picked by the couple from several samples submitted and is to be laid 
at Kensington Palace. 

It is pleasing to sec that at long last the economy of New Zealand is on the move. 
Business generally continues the upward trend wc noted in (he Annual Report. Am 
important economic indicator is the number of building permits issued and for Hr 
quarter ended 30th June 1981 there was a substantial increase on the previous year. 
This will be a material and direct benefit to our Company's activities. 

Increased sales have been shown across all the divisions and branches and west 
confident this will continue for the rest of the year. 

For the 3 months to June 1981 profit both before and after tax has increased to be 
substantially ahead of the figures for the previous year and the forecast figures. 

The final dividend of 13 per cent will be paid tomorrow, 14 August, subjeriv. 
course to your approval. 

And now ladies and gentlemen I have pleasure in moving the adoption of tb; 
Directors' Report and Accounts for the year ended 31 March 1981. 


L M PaPifi 
Chairman of Directors 

13 Aigrt M 


FACTS IN BRIEF 


Trading Results 







Dividends 


Total sales 
Overseas sales 

Tax paid trading profit _ 

Par 50c ordinary stock unit 

Per 50c 12% Specified preference share 

Per 50c 15% specified preference share - 
1980 Issue (9 months o nly) 

Per $2 cumulative preference share 

Times covered — ordinary d ividend 

Times covered - total dividends 

Net trading profit per ordinary stock unit 
Net asset backing per ordinary stock unit 
Net trading profit to: 

Sales ' 

Total tangible assets .... 
Ordinary capital 
Shareholders' funds 
Shareholders' equity . 

Current ratio 




1981 _ 1980 

$226,244,314 $192,723,945 
$33,361,217 $28,622,961 

$10.316.770 $10,059,487 


5.625c 


35.3% 

11.4% 


3617% 

12 . 2 % 

47.3%. 

1 . 6:1 
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The week 


Travel agents vent frustration about discounts 


From Page 1 

vice on whether it should take 
its own members and the 
airlines to court for discount¬ 
ing. Again, it was advised (cost 
$200) that this could not be 
done. 

The newsletter, titled, Future 
Shock, discounting and malprac¬ 
tice, where do YOU stand? car¬ 
ried a cartoon reflecting in¬ 
dustry contempt for the MOT 
for its inaction. The MOT was 
portrayed as an ingenuous 
child on its knees under a table 
where the deals were being 
done in a climate of uncertainty 
about what was legal and what 
was nor. 

The newsletter outlined 
TAANZ’s dealings with the 
MOT, starting with the 
passage of the International Air 
Tariff regulations of 1978. 

The chronology included: 
o 1078 ; TAANZ investigates 
discounting (the newsletter did 
not mention that TAANZ com¬ 
plained bitterly about the dis¬ 
counting activities of The I.ink 
and supplied evidence of dis¬ 
counting to the MOT during 
this period). 

• 1979: TAANZ held several 
meetings with MOT to clarify 
the situation — is discounting 
legal or illegal? 

The Airline Industry Steer¬ 
ing Committee was set up as a 
self-regulating body, with one 
TAANZ member appointed to 
it. The commit lev met only 
twice. 

• 1980: TAANZ held many 
more meetings with MOT. 
Transport Minister Colin 
McLachlan attended a board 
meeting. The TAANZ Airline 
Committee met with the 
airlines. TAANZ gave the 
MOT evidence of alleged il¬ 
legal discounting. 

The MOT issued a statement 
saying a detailed study had 
been under taken inio bonuses, 
grants, Jiscmmis, and other 
benefits being ollcrcd by inter¬ 
national travel organisers: 
"Under the International Air 
Tariff Regulations 1978, inter¬ 
national carriage by Air may 
not be provided at any fares, 
rates, charges or under any con¬ 
ditions that have not been ap¬ 
proved by the Secretary for 
Transport. No reward, pay¬ 
ment, bonus, gift, prize, rebate, 
commission, discount, 
allowance or other benefit 
whatsoever shall be advertised, 
offered, given, paid, provided 
or allowed in connection with 
international carriage unless it 
has been specified in or is in 
conformity with a tariff filed 
with the Secretary for 
Transport. 

"Moreover it is illegal for 


> FUTURE SJM0T ( 
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any person to enter into any 
transaction, contract or ar¬ 
rangement which in any way 
directly or indirectly causes in¬ 
ternational carriage by air to be 
provided more cheaply than is 
specified in a tariff." 

The MOT concluded this 
statement saying it intended to 
enforce these provisions strictly 
and would not hesitate to pros¬ 
ecute nfieuders. The maximum 
penalty under the regulations is 
a line of $50(10 lor each nfieinc. 

TAANZ executive Peter 
l.owiy called mi the- ministry 
just before Christmas 1980 to 
plead with it tu take legal action 
against any agent or airline il¬ 
legally discounting airfares. 
The MOT was given 
photocopies of all TAANZ 
evidence on malpractice and 
alleged illegal discounting. 

• 1981: The marketplace 

hardened us business declined. 

The Ait line Steering t ami- 
mil ice was recalled twice in 
consider wide in. e of discount¬ 
ing. Suine cases uf alleged il¬ 
legal discounting were con¬ 
sidered legal, others were sent 
to the MOT for action — with 
little or no result. 

TAANZ took legal advice 
whether to obtain a writ of 
mandamus to force the MOT 
to enforce its regulations or to 
take agents and airlines to court 
fur discounting. Both proposals 
were dropped in accordance 
with the legal advice received. 

TAANZ warned members it 
did not condone discounting, 
nor would it support any 
member financially should he 
be found in breach of the 
regulations. 

TAANZ met with top Air 
New Zealand management to 
try to find a solution . 

The airlines started offering 
net fares to selected agents, 
splitting the travel industry. 

TVNZ’s Eyewitness and 
other media started spreading 
the message about discounting. 

The newsletter’s chronicle of 
concern and lack of resolution 
ends in August and asks: 
"Where to next?" 

The solution favoured by 
TAANZ is cheaper airfares of¬ 
fered to all travel agents and all 
consumers on a fair and equal 


basis — not just to agents with 
n special arrangement with an 
airline or just to consumers 
lucky enough to live in 
Auckland where discounting is 
rife. 

The newsletter claimed that 
discounting was an Auckland 
phenomenon, while the provin¬ 
cial travel agents weie "clean". 

TAANZ voiced iIk fear tint! 
unlcs-. the industry pm its own 
house in order, u kail to “clean 
up the travel iiidiistiy" might 
become a plank in 1981 elec¬ 
tion manifestos. 

Commenting un TVNZ’s 
liyavitih'** coverage »il" the dis¬ 
counting issue, the newsletter 
said: "The fact that the pro¬ 


gramme may not have worked 
in the overall TAANZ interests 
is an indictment on our in¬ 
dustry rather than on TAANZ. 
The hypocrisy and division 
within out great industry is ap¬ 
palling and the day of reckon¬ 
ing is near at hand." 

Menu while, Airline Industry 
Steering Committee chairman 
Albert Lovell lws mid NHK 
that “a number nl tiles" deal¬ 
ing with unresolved fare dis- 
muniing til legation:, have been 
liuwarded to the ministry lim¬ 
ing the past 1 2 months. 

McLachlan, however, has 
said liis department lias receiv¬ 
ed no “formal" complaints 
frniii the steering committee 


about illegal fare discounting 
by international airlines 
operating into New Zealand. 

After McLuchlnn claimed his 
department had received no 
formal complaints from Jhc 
committee, NBR called Lovell 
and asked if the committee 
would be convened now that 
the controversy over illegal fare 
discounting was growing. 

Lovell, an Air New Zealand 
employee, said there was no 
reason why the committee 
should be convened without 
firm information for considera¬ 
tion. Just because the media 
had highlighted discounting 
did not make an adequate 
reason for calling n meeting. 

The situation was always 
under review and if any 
Him tiller of the com mil tee 
wanted a meeting one would he 
convened, he said. 

[. 1 *veil explained tli.it the 
lomiuiiiec was set up to report 
to the Secretary tor Tunspnri, 
mill not to the Minister. 

The Minister would call for 
advice from his department. 
". . . so we’re not talking direel 
with McLachlan at all. If We’re 


unable to resolve an issue (as a 
committee) wc send il to the 
Secretary for Transport." 

NBR: Have you ever come 
across one of these yet you’re 
unable to resolve and sent it to 
the Secretary for Transport? 
Lovell: "Yes, a number of files 
have been referred to them.’’ 
NBR: l low long ago was that? 
Lovell: "It’s been an ongoing 
situation." 

NBK: Over q course nf years? 
Lovell: "Well, over a course 
really of probably the lust 
year." 

Despite repeated attempts 
last week NBR was unable to 
contact Transport secretary 
Jack Healv ami MOT policy 
director John Kcnnedy-Onod. 
MeI.aclihuiV private secretary, 
aI'ler asking the Minister if lie 
wished to reply to TAANZ’s 
citticisms of his mmi-iry, said 
lhe Minister did not wish to 
continent on airfare disclaim¬ 
ing. 

flic secretary said neither he 
nor the Minisu-r had seen .i 
copy of the TAANZ new.! el ter 
though lie had tried and liuled 
to obtain a copy. 
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TAXES? 


Canberra to slam door 


From Page 1 

"In the Air New Zealand 
case, for example, the airline 
has the benefit of lower lease 
payments, while the equity 
partners pick up the tax 
benefits." 

In this case, the equity part¬ 
ners include an impressive ar¬ 
ray of private enterprise banks 
in Australia — The ANZ Bank¬ 
ing Group, Australian 
Guarantee Corporation, the 
Bank of New South Wales, the 
Commercial Bank of Australia 
and Esanda. 

The Australian Government 
apparently ig alarmed that a 
number of other foreign 
“irlines ate looking at leverage 
lease proposals available in 
Australia. 

The industry is suffering a • 
chronic shortage ;. of cash 


worldwide and re-equipment 
costs are a major headache for 
those airlines wanting to posi¬ 
tion themselves for a business 
takeoff when the end of the 
travel slump comes. 

Air New Zealand agreed that 
it was planning to finance the 
two 747s due for delivery in the 
middle of next year in the same 
way. 

An airline spokesmen said 
any Australian legislative 
change would be unlikely to 
upset the present deal with 
retrospective action. 

But there seei^B to be some 
prospect of. action shutting the 
carrier out from its satisfactory 
a deal next year. Canberra of¬ 
ficials are reportedly studying 
the latest oflkbore leasing deals 
and. will' submit, advice to the 
Government fairly, soon.; . 


Your chartered accountant will show you the way. 

Chartered accountants know the tax laws. They know 
financial management. 

And they know haw to scale the walls that complex laws can 
build. 

That's their job. : 

Chartered accountants are the real professionals. 



CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 
/IRE THE 
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Editorial 


AFTER last week’s railcar tragedy, 
Railways Minister Colin McLachlan an¬ 
nounced that an independent board of in¬ 
quiry, with alt the powers of a commission 
of inquiry, would investigate the accident 
In addition to the normal departmental in¬ 
vestigation. The police have also said they 
are investigating. 

Press reports suggest that the railways 
investigators already know the cause of the 
accident, but details are being kept secret 
until the opening of the official Inquiry. 
But past experience suggests the truth will 
remain under wraps for a long time. 
Meantime, members of the public con¬ 
cerned about rail safety must remain 
satisfied with the knowledge that this was 
the first fatal accident on a main-trunk line 
since the Tangiwai disaster in 1953. 

Similarly, the public has been expected 
lo accept official assurances that signalling 
equipment on the four electrified lines at 
Wellington is failsafe, and that there are 
extra safety devices to ensure that colli¬ 
sions do not occur. Nevertheless, a crowd¬ 
ed commuter train ploughed into the back 
of another during the rush hour in the 
Thorndon railynrds in October 1979, injur¬ 
ing more than 40 people; and in March 
1980, there was a fatal collision within 500 
metres of the first. 

After the first accident, McLachlan said 
the public interest was best served by » 
depart me ii int Inquiry rather than a public 
one, because it would be quicker. He pro¬ 
mised that "the public will be informed as 


Without word of a lie 
First things first 

SUBMISSIONS on the Government’s Official 
Information Bill are due today with one case of 
niis-information and crossed-wires already 
pointed out. 

The select com mince's closing dote for sub¬ 
missions was advertised as August 24 before the 
committee had met and elected chairman and 
secretary. 

The ad, which purported to be signed by the 
secretary of the committee, was "in breach of 
standing orders” and "foreclosed the commit¬ 
tee's decision on timing of submissions,” 
Labour ’5 Christchurch Central MP Geoff 
Palmer complained in a parliamentary point of 
order. 

The good shepherd? 

WHAT do you get when you cross a sheep with 
a lawnmower? Not a hot-crossed sheep that goes 
putt-putt but a rem-o-sheep business that earns 
fat profit while the beast fattens for Tree. 

Probably no great threat to Devco's lamb ex¬ 
ports to the United States yet, but an article in 
the New York Times tells the story of a retired 
policeman turned sheepman, by the name of 
Louis Valence. 

Valentc, according to the Times, placed a 
small ad offering to rent a sheep to anyone want¬ 
ing an automatic lawnmower — and was delug¬ 
ed with replies. 

He now rents 71 sheep in three states for $50 
each. Customers pick up and return the sheep at 
ihcir own expense. One Long Island customer 
had to pay SUS250 for a truck to pick up her 
sheep. Bit of a Dagg, those innovative Yankee 
sheepmen, what? 

Telling telly? 

MINIS FERIAL taste in TV programmes 
might reveal more about government than the 
art form itself. At the grand opening of TVNZ's 
new Landmarks scries, Broadcasting Minister 
Warren Cooper said the popular TV comedy 
Yes Minister was his favourite “documentary” 
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soon as I learn the reason for the 
accident*'. The public is still waiting. 

That inquiry was postponed when a 
train driver was charged with injuring a 
commuter in such circumstances that, if 
death had occurred, he would have been 
guilty of manslaughter. He was fined in 
May last year after pleading guilty, but 
defence counsel argued that it would be 
wrong to conclude from the guilty plea 
that the driver’s conduct alone was res¬ 
ponsible for the accident. He referred to a 
signalman's "careless mistake” which had 
"set in motion a bizarre sequence of 
events culminating in the collision". 
Railways officials said no departmental ac¬ 
tion would be taken against the driver. 

Ry then, public concern had been great¬ 
ly heightened by the second accident. This 
time, the Government announced that a 
public Inquiry would be held to determine 
the cause. When the police laid a charge 
against an engine driver involved in the 
second accident (he was eventually cleared 
in court), the setting-up of the public In¬ 
quiry was delayed pending the outcome of 
the court proceedings. 

The terms of reference of the second in¬ 
quiry were eventually announced — in 
March this year. The inquiry began in 
May — in private. An announcement was 
made (wo weeks later that the inquiry's 
work would not be upset by the death of 
the railways chief signals ami communica¬ 
tions engineer, who had been killed a few 
days earlier when struck by a unit in the 
Wellington railyards. 
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The inquiry finished last month, nfter 
hearing 57 witnesses. Its findings and 
recommendations are expected to be 
published soon — some 18 months after 
the accident. 

The two accidents galvanised the Na¬ 
tional Union of Railwaymeu into cam¬ 
paigning for better working conditions for 
signalmen. The Evening Post, in May last 
year, reported union complaints of under¬ 
paid, overworked signalmen who were vir¬ 
tually "pressganged" into working in the 
main Wellington signal box and were 
handling the movements of 400 trains a 
day. Conditions were said to be responsi¬ 
ble for low morale and a resultant staff 
shortage of signalmen throughout the 
country'. 

There were more incidents to reinforce 
union claims that something was amiss. In 
June last year, a railways official admitted 
that within a six-week period a loaded 
Porirua passenger train had been diverted 
hy signalmen into the goods yard instead 
of the Wellington railway station, and a 
Paekaknriki unit carrying some 300 
passengers had been wrongly diverted on 
to the Wairarapa line. A few weeks later 
carriage couplings were modified after an 
incident in which a diesel engine suddenly 
separated from its commutcr-fillcd car¬ 
riages. Frightened passengers jumped 
from the carriages when their engine car¬ 
ried on towards Wellington, fearing they 
would be rammed by a following train. 
McLachlan said later there had been “no 
element of danger". 


Brockie’s view 


In June this year, a packed commuif, 
train was signalled down the wrong tm! 
towards the Hutt Valley, instead Ht 
Porirua. The driver stopped when b 
realised he was 011 the wrong trad 
Associate Railways Minister Ausslj 
Malcolm said he knew of no signal proh. 
lems at Wellington needing ministerial n. 
tention and referred to the "fall safe 1 ' 
system (hat protects us from harm. 

But still we remain ignorant of (he 
causes of the two serious accidents which 
were made subjects of inquiries. 

Aviation accidents — and Incidents- 
arc investigated automatically by an Is. 
dependent team or experts who report 
rheir findings publicly (and who M 
privileged position means their work will 
not be prejudiced by the prospect of court 
proceedings or other inquiries). Railways 
investigates its own accidents, which 
means it sits in judgment on In ovn 
blunders unless a public inquiry | { 
specifically called for. 

The department is anxious to polishes 
image and is being restructured as a public 
corporation to improve its efficiency and 
effectiveness. The objective of that restruc¬ 
turing is being prejudiced by public con¬ 
cern about rail safety, and restoring public 
confidence is ill-served by protruded and 
secret investigative procedures of the tori 
adopted hy the iioveniiiiem to tell us what 
has been going oil in the Wellington 
railyards. 

— Bob lullin 



Another Victim 
In The march 
of Progress J 
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Britain’s Maggie Thatcher also rates the pro¬ 
gramme tops. 

In case you haven’t seen it, Yes Minister 
depicts government as cynics always imagined it 
to be — bureaucrats pulling the strings of power 
and elected ministers dancing like puppets. 

The implications for the concept of 
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ministerial responsibility are fascinating and 
bring into question Justice Minister Jim 
McLay’s new freedom of information act, which 
allows ministers to act as judge in their own 
case, withholding or releasing whatever infor¬ 
mation they wiBh. 

If the real political world is like the farce 
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and depicted in Yes Minister — and . 

Jim h a documentary — the Minister might do 
hich the best person to decide which inforffi? 1 ' , 
own fit for public consumption. He, P9? r 
ifor- soul, might be as ignorant as tite rw-9.^ 
knowing not who is the puppet and vrpo j 
arce puppeteer. . ; 
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Cheap feres now will cost us later 


by Warren Berryman 

PUBLICITY about the discounting of air fares 
has made the public aware of something 
previously known only to a fortunate few — that 
travellers need not pay the full, legally sanction¬ 
ed fare for their tickers. And so business has 
been booming For fare discounters — at least, 
until the Ministry of Transport was stirred into 
showing signs of concern at the rampant com¬ 
petition that was burgeoning in the regulated 
market. 

Depending on how the ministry reacts to the 
situation, a greater public clamour for dis¬ 
counted fares could bring to an end an era dur¬ 
ing which full fare-paying travellers have sub¬ 
sidised a few travellers in-the-know in the next 
seat, holding tickets bought up to 36 per cent 
more cheaply. 

For starters, the traveller who buys a dis¬ 
counted fare will also be a taxpayer. And as a 
taxpayer, he should expect to be coiled on by the 
Government to bail Air New Zealand out of 
financial trouble. 

The airline cannot operate in deficit in¬ 
definitely (its losses this year may be as high as 
$90 million). Further increasing the capital base 
from the Consolidated Fund is a likely solution. 

So the traveller's contribution as a taxpayer 
would take care of whatever benefits might be 
gained through discounted travel. 

And while the consumer might save u few 
hundred dollars on a oncc-in-a-lifctime world 
tour, he is obliged to pay a high price for 
domestic airfares, where Air New Zealand has a 
captive murket. 

The airline denies that the internal traveller 
subsidises the overseas traveller — but it gives 
cause for wondering when it won’t make public 
the relevant figures. And when all is said and 


done, both domestic and international fares 
must find their way into the same revenue pool, 
along with the cheaper fares offered to 
Americans to encourage them to fly here. 

Most airlines use discounted fares to fill seats 
that would not have been filled by passengers 
paying full faxes. Air New Zealand seems to be 
hoping that discounted fares will help it to 
secure a bigger market share. At least, that’s 
what travel industry sources are saying. But 
they also affect the airline’s passenger fare mix 
and reduce profitability. 

As more members of the public become aware 
of the availability of discounted fares and de¬ 
mand to travel at the cheapest rates, this process 
is likely to be accelerated. 

Revenue presumably is further eroded, 
because the cut-rate fares which have been sold 
through some travel agents must cost the airline 
more than the regular 9 per cent commission it 
puys to travel agents. 

In deregulated America, Air New Zealand 
must compete in the marketplace. Thus an 
American can (my a l.os Angclcs-Aucklniul-Los 
Angeles ticket on Air New Zealand for $US5W. 
We New Zealanders pay $1625 for the same ad¬ 
vance purchase ticket. 

At the very least, some members of the public 
here arc bound to question why Air New 
Zealand carries Americans across the Pacific at 
less than half the price it charges them for the 
same trip. Alter all, it does call itself “your 
airline*'. P.vcn those New Zealanders who have 
access to discounted Air New Zealand fares are 
heavily subsiding the American traveller Hying 
on the airline. 

The simple answer should be that, in this 
country, the Ministry of Transport — in con¬ 
sultation with Air New Zealand — sets the 
minimum fares. And all airlines are supposed lo 


With malice toward none 


THE move towards youth wage rates can only 
be ■ beginning in the essential process of reduc¬ 
ing the cost of overpriced labour. The logical 
next step must be the introduction of a Polyne¬ 
sian wage rate (PWR). 

Apart from enormous economic benefits such 
a step would be socially justified because, as in 
the case of young people, Maoris and Islanders 
tend to be unskilled and tend to have lower 
financial requirements than the adult white 
labour force. A few examples will suffice to il¬ 
lustrate this point. 

Housing: A large proportion of low-rent 
state housing is taken up by Polynesians and 
there are many cases of two and even three 
Maori families living together in single fiats 
with concomitant reduction in expenditure on 
rent per family. Some Polynesian families live in 
caravans where the rent can be only a fraction of 
the crushing mortgage and rate burden borne by 
the average Pakeha house-owner. 

Food: Here also, extended family and other 
tribal traditions serve to reduce expenditure. 
For example, while a white housewife has to 
buy seafood at $5 and more per kg, the Maori 
can send his grandmother to the beach to gather 
a nourishing meal of pipis at no cost at all. 

These examples could be multiplied and in 
calculating an appropriate PWR one would also 
take into account the statistical fact that the 
average Polynesian spends much more time in 
jail (where his food and lodging are paid for by 
the taxpayer) than does the average Pakeha. 

Therefore, apart from its economic benefits, a 
differential PWR would help to preserve the 
separate life styles of an ethnically diverse socie¬ 
ty and would also get rid of the financial in¬ 
justice embodied in the present wage structure 
with Us misplaced emphasis on equal pay for 
equal work. This is a case where equal is not 
equitable. 


Alles van die Beste, 


Erik van Geiring 
Ruck Motel 
Anus mundl 


Without word of a lie 
Strictly ‘legit’ — in this instance 


THE travel industry — which has been wat¬ 
ching Nathans with some trepidation since the 
Australian giant, Jetaet, joined them In this 
. *J uni *y — drew a sharp breath last week when a 

1 Nathans Travel circular went out promising 
discounts of up to 63 per cent for groups of 10 
or more and up to 57 per cent for individuals” 
and other goodies. 

Thwe promises followed a first paragraph 
which said the "benefits” they could offer were 
| 85 a result of the recent media exposure on the 


savings available on International airfares ...” 

All very misleading really. The 63 per cent 
and 57 per cent are really the differences be¬ 
tween high legal fares and low legal fares. 

So rhe Industry, fearing a re-opening of the 
di scount wounds that have hurt the travel 
business recently, relaxed again. 

The crunch will come later this week - on 
Thursday to be precise. That is the day the 
United consortium said it will decide whether or 
not to enter the discount fares market again. 


stick to the rules in the regulated marketplace. 

The question of public accountability is rais¬ 
ed, too. The covert and complex system of deal¬ 
ing in discounted fares through loyal travel 
wholesalers can only make it that much more 
difficult to ensure against the possibility of 
malfeasance — something that has not escaped 
the notice of the Public Expenditure Committee 
which is looking into Air New Zealand. The 
amount of money changing hands, obviously, is 
considerable. The number of people involved in 
helping to police the transactions is few. 

In the upshot, the travel industry generally 
could become the biggest victim of the fare dis¬ 
counting war. 


Foreign airlines which serve and promote the 
market eventually will become fed up with the 
Ministry of Transport's policing of the rules, 
especially if they perceive enforcement — or 
lack of it — to be inequitably inclined towards 
protecting the state airline. 

At least one major airline is known to have 
considered getting out of this market because of 
the discount situation. 

The foreign airlines have a greater capacity to 
sell New Zealand in their home markets than 
Air New Zealand. If — and when — they 
become dispiritied or totally exasperated, this 
country us a tourist might slip back to "New 
Zealand — where’s that?” 


To gauge the economic advantages of a PWR 
one need only consider the freezing industry 
with its overwhelming contingent of Polynesian 
labour. A 20 to 30 per cent reduction in labour 
costs would increase competitiveness and prof¬ 
itability of our meat trade dramatically without 
the need for devaluation, subsidies or other two- 
edged monetary devices. 

The greatest benefit and increase in living 
standards, however, would flow not from the 
PWR itself but from its logical extension, the 
Polynesian youth wage rate (PYWR). 

If the YWR is fixed at 70 per cent of the adult 
rate and the adult PWR at 70 per cent of the or¬ 
dinary adult rate, the PYWR would work out at 
40 per cent of the ordinary minimum wage. 

At that rate, most white families could prob¬ 
ably afford to employ one or two Polynesian 
boys in some useful capacity around the house, 
giving them not only the dignity of labour but 
also keeping them off the street. Everybody 
would benefit. 

I am offering these suggestions in gratitude 
for the hospitality and protection extended to 
me during my stay in your lovely country. Just a 
word of advice. Resist the temptation to call this 
measure rhe Hori and Coconut Employment 
Act. We stopped a lot of flak with our Bantu 
education until we renamed it Black education. 

I suggest you call it the Equitable Remunera¬ 
tion Regulations and bring it in by Order-in- 
Council during a parliamentary recess. That 
way there should be no fuss, at least nothing 
your splendid police force could not deal with 
now that my friend Thcuns Swanepoel has 
given them a few tips. 


INVESTMENT IN VIDEO 

The worlds largest franchisor of Video sale and rental speciality stores 
offers an excellent investment opportunity to the qualified applicant. 

The exclusive license to market these franchisors In New Zealand will 
be sold on/or before October 1st, 1981. 

Requirements include franchise sales and/or administration ex¬ 
perience and capital In excess of $300,000 U.S. 

Interested parties submit detailed resume with credit and business 
references not later than September 15th, 1981. 

To: National Video inc M 

9000 Sunset Boulevard Suite 710 
L.A. California 

UNITED STATES of AMERICA 
Zip: 90069 
Ph: 213 278 1382 
Attention: Erwin Strauss 

Vice President-International Sales. 





New York 

One of the World's leading International Traders in basic raw materials. 
60 Offices World Wide. 


Steal Mill Products. Petroleum products. 

Ferro Alloys. Crude Oil and Oil Products. 

Plant 8c Machinery Chemicals. 

Aluminium. Fertilisers. 

Coal and Coke. Grain. 

Non Ferrous Metals Sugar. 

Concentrates. Plastics. 

Scrap. Cement 

Zinc. Ores. 

For the latest market Information regarding Industrial raw materials, 

Con (act 


Graeme.E.Allan 


PHILIPP BROTHERS N.Z. REPRESENTATIVE 
P.O, Box 28057 Auckland. Ph: (09) 847-920/944-904 Telex NZ.2206 
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Politics 


Service to 
the public 


IT was one of those uninten¬ 
tional — and therefore all the 
more delicious — ironies that 
Judith Aitken’s letter about my 
"Process of Change" articles 
was printed back-to-back with 
the discovery by Messrs 
McAllister and Shorland that 
the Public Service does not 
necessarily serve anyone but 
itself (NBR* Aug 3). In fact, the 
two academics go farther than 1 
would in their sweeping 
generalisation that all public 
servants are only self-serving. 

One major point I made, that 
evidently was not clear enough 
for Ms Aitkcn, was that the 
minority of public servants 
dedicated to serving the public 
must buck the system in order 
to do so. If the sine qua non of 
public service policy was char 
money and status would only 
flow to those who demonstrate 
a commitment to providing 
goods and services to the 
public, then those who behave 
in the manner described by 
McAllister nnd Shorland would 
soon be out of a job. 

In the article on motivation 
and self-interest I did not even 
suggest that private companies 
are paragons of public virtue. 
The point I made was that 
most private companies have 
ensured that their organisation, 
policies and practices are con¬ 
sistent with I heir business ob¬ 
jective of making money. 

The corollary of that point is 
no one should be surprised that 
public servants only look after 
themselves when the structure, 
policies and practices of the 
Government and bureaucracy 
provide little positive (and no 
negative) incentive to make 
public servants equate their job 
security or advancement with 
providing goods and services to 
their “customers", the public. 

New Zealand, as elsewhere, 
has not firmly established its 
"bottom line” as output of 
goods and services to the public 
of equal or greater value than 
the cost of public sector inputs. 
Such a bottom line does not ex¬ 
clude such devices as export 
subsidies, but does put the 
burden of proof on Govern¬ 
ment to demonstrate that such 
practices ure in the public in¬ 
terest. 

Perhaps Ms Aitken and any 
public servants of like mind 
will help pierce the veil of 
secrecy that shrouds too much 
of public sector activity. I 
would really like to know if my 
higher taxes (that replace the 
taxes not paid to companies 
receiving export incentives) 
will help return New Zealand 
us <2 whole to prosperity or are 
my taxes simply subsidising ad¬ 
ditional profits for those who 
are already much better off 
than 1 am? 

Ben DbvIb 
W ellington. 


Too many 
academics? 

1 AM disturbed to find that a 
politician, no less than 
Associate Minister of Finance 
Warren Cooper, should take it 
upon himself as reported in the 
news media, to blame 
academics for their negligible 
contributions to solving the 
problems of inflation, 
unemployment and social ills. 

The prospect of communica¬ 
tion with members of Parlia- 
. \ixkni or , with Government 
departments on matters that 
. might help with these problems 
is hampered by the fact- that 
those > who, proffer advice or 
make suggestions which-run 


counter to the current policies 
are labelled as stirrers. 

One has to assume thereby 
that Government is all¬ 
knowing and all-powerful, 
despite the fact that its 
employees owe their sump¬ 
tuous existence to an all paying 
society. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances I fail to see why 
Government should not totally 
accept the blame for inflation, 
social ills and unemployment, 
not to mention the overseas 
debt of ever mounting propor¬ 
tions. 

Academics at least pass on in¬ 
formation to train professionals 
to serve the community. 1 fail 
to see therefore why members 
of the party in power should 
claim to merit more considera¬ 
tion than academics when they 
arc not only well paid, but in 
addition travel all over the 
country, not to mention 
overseas, irrespective of the 
mourning national ills. 

Notwithstanding the unques¬ 
tioned excellence of some 
politicians who merit our 
praise, there is a sorry overall 
performance of parliamen¬ 
tarians which may indeed be 
the result of absence of training 
or qualifications in the area in 
which they are required to 
work. 

No one would allow the ar¬ 
my, navy or nir force to serve 
their country without com¬ 
prehensive training and 
qualifications. I suggest that it 
is high time that the taxpayers 
demanded a similar level of 
competence for the even 
greater responsibilities of those 
who enter Parliament. 

Members of Parliament all 
too often have the view that the 
community has been set up to 
serve them whereas they are 
paid to serve us. 

F B Shorland, 
OBE, PhD, DSc (Liverpool) 
DSc (Wellington) etc. 


Economists 
and railways 

I READ with interest Boh 
Stott's article entitled "Case for 
Enterprise rather than railway 
economics" (NBR, July 6). 
Certainly the possibility of a 
number of economic reports 
being required concerning in¬ 
vestment decisions relating to 
future developments in rail 
transport in New Zealand is 
good news for economists. 

However this is not just 
because they will be kept busy 
producing a variety of reports 
for interested parties. 
Economists and non-econo¬ 
mists (if there are any about to¬ 
day!) should be pleased that in¬ 
vestment decisions will be sub¬ 
jected to sound examination 
before being taken and not just 
based on subjective opinions. 

Your correspondent's pref¬ 
erence for what he calls the 
“entrepreneurial approach" 
over the “economist's ap¬ 
proach” is based on a belief 
that the economic analysis must 
necessarily be incorrectly car¬ 
ried out. 

Firstly, a proper economic 
analysis is not just a projection 
of past trends but a full assess¬ 
ment of rhe situation “with" 
and "without" the project 
under evaluation. This is clear¬ 
ly not the same as a “before" 
and “after" comparison. Infor¬ 
mation from a number of 
sources should be taken Into ac¬ 
count including perhaps those 
classified as being gifted with 
“entrepreneurial foresight". 
The extrapolation of past 
Trends will usually provide a 
valuable, basis on which .to 
. assess projections of the future 
, front other sources, but not 
prevent inclusion of ntw 
assumptions. 


Secondly, an economic eval¬ 
uation of a railway investment 
proposal should take into ac¬ 
count the effects of the invest¬ 
ment on the reading system. 
Surely in presenting a proposal 
to Cabinet the supporting 
evidence would need to include 
an evolution front the national 
viewpoint and not just from 
Railway’s viewpoint? 

In conclusion let me state a 
well worn cliche which seem¬ 
ingly needs repeating: "The 
answer to bad analysis is good 
analysis, not none at all." 

M C Copeland 
Contracts Manager, 
NZ Institute of Economic 
Research Inc. 


What about 
Socred? 

YOUR Election Watch (August 
3) dealing with the Auckland 
area is thought-provoking and 
scholarly, but appears to have 


overlooked some pertinent 
facts. 

Although Auckland has long 
since ceased to be a collection 
of villages, it still retains an 
essentially community flavour 
which is not accurately 
reflected by electorate bound¬ 
aries. It is also, at the moment, 
an ants' nest of shilling com¬ 
munities; as the urban poor arc 
forced from their inner-city 
flats and homes to the outer 
electorates and arc replaced by 
younger sophisticates. 

Lifestyle and economic ten¬ 
sions arc leading to the 
development of a "siege" men¬ 
tality in Auckland, especially 
among the elderly, who with¬ 
draw from the local communi¬ 
ty. There is also a trend among 
the younger people to seek 
community much more among 
other than their immediate 
neighbours, many of whom 
they will know only by sight. 

Because of this, traditional 
understandings of election 
behaviour will be relevant to a 
much lesser extent this year. 
Apathy as a response will attack 


all age groups and will make 
November's turnout at the 
polls the lowest lor decades. 
Party workers will face the 
irony of experiencing greater 
motivation in the face of a tor¬ 
por among the general popula¬ 
tion. 

In this siluutiun, the success 
of a party organisation in get¬ 
ting its identified voters to the 
polls will matter greatly. Your 
articles did not face this ques¬ 
tion at all. The si/.e of the 
Social Credit vote in absolute 
terms is not uu enigma (3000 to 
6000 votes for most 
electorates), but the crucial 
question is that of relative votes 
which arc determined by 
relative party organisations. 

1 was surprised, therefore, 
that your article on Page 36 
glossed over Ml Albert so 
casually. A win for Labour, 
with a new candidate and a 
second-rate organisation (fewer 
members and supporters than 
Socred) is by no means certain. 
As for National, the thought of 
even second place with a ring- 
in candidate and no organisa¬ 


tion, is amusing. Our f 

didate, Mike Danre,^? 1 
torthesreondriine.jnSj 

well known in Ml Albert ^ 

kn Andrew 

Social Credit, mTJiJJ 

Not a silly 
answer 

BOB Jones (NBR, July q- K 
right.it was a rather silly 
turn, and I have decided fc 
once I get out ofhospital lie 
going u» give up jourDilhrauj 
become a millionaire instead 
Ian Doughtnt 
Ward Tit 

Wellington Public Hoipial 
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Two parties, four policy images: take your pick 


by Colin James 

LET’S get one thing clear: 
there will (almost certainly) not be 
a snap election. 

Of course, because in politics 
nothing is ever 100 per cent 
certain (who knows, by the 
time you read this an election 
may have been called), I should 
add some sort of qualifying 
phrase to cover unforeseen 
possibilities. 

But short of that, or 
something snapping in some¬ 
one's head, there will not be a 
snap election. 

So that growing band of jour¬ 
nalists 3nd candidates who 
would be delighted to get the 
thing over and done with, re¬ 
main disappointed. 

Tiic most ingenious scenario 
advanced to me is to bring the 
election forward in October. 

That would be just close 
enough, so the theory runs, in 


cop some of the fallout from 
the Springbok tour while pro¬ 
viding an excuse for the Queen 
to duck the embarrassment of 
coming to visit an out-of-favour 
member of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

But even that scenario, apart 
from the fact that it was dreamt 
up by a Labour MP in one of 
his more paranoid moments, is 
short on logic. 

Most people I have talked to 
with experience in electoral 
sniffing believe the Springbok, 
issue and the related law and 
order issue will fade rapidly 
once the cheerful little chappies 
(who, in losing, have hit on the 
secret of charming New Zea¬ 
landers) go home. 

If there was to have been a 
snap election on lour law and 
order it lud to be while they 
were still here, visible victims 
of the lawless mobs. 

The earliest a confrontation 


serious enough to confront the 
Government with its election 
threat could occur, would be 
this Saturday in Wellington. 

An election called in the 
wake of that would take place a 
fortnight or so at least after the 
Springboks had gone. 

But even in Wellington and 
Auckland it is now doubtful 
there will be clashes as strong 
in their impact as at Hamilton. 

The police have improved 
their techniques of contain¬ 
ment to present a much more 
formidable hurdle for pro¬ 
testers than at Hamilton. They 
arc also more witling to take the 
initiative against protesters. 

Anti-tour leaders have also 
changed tactics in recognition 
of the possibility that pushing 
their luck too far could help 
reinstal a Government cnnmiii- 
icd to a policy they are trying in 
change and keep out a party 
with whose policy they agree. 


The numbers are still high, 
the pressure is still on, laws are 
still being technically broken 
and actually broken, but pitch¬ 
ed battle has been avoided. In 
Christchurch the action seemed 
to be a model ofbrinkmanship. 

But even if, through height¬ 
ened protest activity or a failure 
of police will or nerve, matters 
got beyond control as they did 
at Hamilton, the lesson from 
the polls of late July and early 
August afler the Hamilton af¬ 
fair (see pages 38-39) is that the 
“benefit" would not go ex¬ 
clusively to rhe Government. 

The issue is too confused for 
any party deliberately to risk its 
electoral neck on it. 

And the strong word at 
various levels of the National 
Party is that a snap election on 
the tour is not on. Whatever 
has been said in public, this is 
the word dial has been passed 
down from on high. 


COMPUTER CONSULTANTS IR0DUCE A BUSINESS SYSTEM 

WITH AN EYI0R TOMORROW 


GOMPlTJliH t:< INSULT ANTS’ lalcsi Q;tni(*l system Iris von 
enjoy fhr lx*st of both worlds. 

Our Qcinicl system enciblrs rflrt ii\v I n isii u\ss nun ui)*c *mrni. 
You L ein 

— auioniait'yourl»rrcKliindhuiirrofli((Mlin)U3*li|»ui 

— look at any sjXH/ific area in c ross seeikm 

— analyst' and make* informed projrnh ms 

— undertake sophist leak’d word processing insireamlii k* 
your typing ouipt it. 

These four functions wrapped 
up into one compact installation 
make it Hit* best business tool 


available today 

Automate your 
‘Bread and Butter’ 
business. 



Automate your routine 
bread andbutter business. 

Our 'Solutions' Programs inch itle 
(irder Entry. Invoicing, Dc-bu >rs. 

Stock Analysis, Sales Analysis. 

General Ledger hi v( financial •• 

statements. Creditors. Payroll etc. The design of t Kir 'Solmioi is' 

Programs ensures your information Is kepi eomplyiely current ai all limes 
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Qicplan — the forward thinking 
moduli* ilwu h is yi m si r whnr 
Vi Hi'ir g« »lng No oil in n mi| nun 
1 u is ti ils t inh |t u * h a il wi lit I i will 
allow you to analyse, plan, 
project and monitor 
progress. Budgeting, tax 
planning, cash flow 
projrc lions, production 
planning, feasibility 
studies and l«>i igtcrm 
planning are some ol the 
func tii ms iv iwavailcihlrio 
management. 

Only a taco to fac e* 
demonstration will allow 
you to disc over the 
exciting possibilities and 
applications of this tool for 
vour business. 


QICPLAN- 
the forward 
thinking module. 
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Revolutionise your typing turnaround. Qaniel provides you with a 

word processing capability. Tin* beauty of this one is that you can \ 
and utilise* information already in store*. 

As well, you have the normal word processing functions ofcjuicH 
alterations, personalised correspondence, document assembly. 
editing and high quality printing. 



Computer Consultants' philosophy of designing 
business systems means that they arc* efficient, 
easy to operate and. above all. art* developed 
specifically for New Zealand’s businesses. 

Well soon be Installing our lOCMh Qantel Business Computer in New Zealand. The reason for our 
suc c ess is the reason you should pick up that phone—we believe Unit effective systems. 

I Jack-up service and on going support arc as imj)or?ant as the equipment itself. 

Wit!i a business tool like the Qantel as a partner, together with the expertise and nationwide 
service of Computer Consultants, you c an control your business destiny. 

Computer Consultants—New Zealand’s No. I business computer people. 

Computer Systems designed with business In mind! 
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IMCUUn luncuon... in cross section. With this csfaMW'r * 
QanTel offers on-the-spot access to the solutions Informatlon^a^-'^ 
With the Qantel Report Generator you can produce detailed, 
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So snap election ralk conies 
down essentially to throwing a 
rock into the pond to break the 
reflection, disorient people and 
maybe create a wave to ride to 
shore. 

When the first rock doesn’t 
do the trick, the next logical 
thing to do is throw in a second 
rock; on the principle that 
enough monkeys on enough 
typewriters will, given enough 
time, write the works of 
Shakespeare, enough rocks 
thrown in the pond may give 
the desired rideablc wave. 

The second rock was the 
threat of a snap election on the 
Marsden Point refinery work¬ 
ers dispute. 

The last successful snap elec¬ 
tion on an industrial dispute 
was held niter the Govtrninem 
had humiliated the unions in a 
live-month hat tic ol'anritimi in 
which the tension was height¬ 
ened gradually by a Govern¬ 
ment with a keen sense of 
dramatics in an electorate with 
u cold-war fear of Communism 
and in the middle of a boom. 

Tire last time a snap election 
was tried in the middle of an 
unresolved dispute in n country 
similar to our* was in 1*774 
when the I leal It Government 
went in the muniry amid 
blackouts and three-day work¬ 
ing weeks caused by shortages 
of coal lor electricity stations as 
a result of millets' act ions. 
Heath lost. 

The Government has not got 
time to bmld a 19M situation 
before the eleci inn would have 
to he held m November. 

Even under ihc provocation 
of the Industrial Law Ketorin 
Bill, the trade union movement 
would have ensured the dispute 
was localised at Marsden Point, 
which, even were t lie re to be 
widespread shortages of petrol, 
would not have the breadth of 
scale of the 1951 waterfront 
dispute. 

The dispute appeared to have 
been settled at the time of 
writing. 

But even if it had not been, it 
could have been sorted out 
smartly in the first few days of 
an election campaign, leaving 
the election to be fought on 
other economic issues. 

A snap election on Marsden 
Point would thus have raised 
uncertainties its caller could 
not afford. 

So why throw that rock into 
the pond? 

Is there not a risk of begin¬ 
ning to appear faintly 
ridiculous by threatening elec¬ 
tions which do not materialise; 
in other words, a risk that 
throwing rocks of that size into 
the pond will splash the 
thrpwer? ' 

There is probably no harm In 
it. It is, after all, the season for 
making big noises about unions 
to reassure electors. 

This time three years ago the 
Government was backing down 
before the Southland freezing 
workers. Having brought them 
to court for defying the then in¬ 
dustrial law, the Government 
Ignomlniously did not press the 
cases. 

The Government was made 
to look ridiculous, vacillating 
and weak, Its credibility with 
its own supporters, particularly 


it. So is the Industrial Law 
Reform Bill. 

Wilereas in September, 1978, 
the Government was failing to 
enforce penalities it had already 
put on the statute book, this 
time round it is pulling new 
penalities on rhe statute book — 
looking tough without having 
to be tough. 1 
Elections are about images. 

The Labour Party is doing 
the same sort of thing. But, be¬ 
ing the Labour Party, it has t*» 
go one better. 

It is trying to appear 
generous by making extra¬ 
vagant promises. The list has 
already grown to a formidable 
length. 

And it is trying to appear 
responsible by saying not very 
much nf its promises can or 
would be carried out in the lirsr 
tlirec-ye.tr term. 

On ihe one hand, it critkiscs 
the Government h»r being on* 
profligate. A recent example: 
taxpayer subsidies in farmers 
through supplementary mini- 
mum prices higher than market 
prices. 

On the other hand, by prom¬ 
ising jobs to the young, it im¬ 
plicitly •.rmcises tin- Govern¬ 
ment tiu ui't spending eimngh 
m eliminate vtnuh unemploy¬ 
ment. 

I underMaiiil there is a plan 
i,i sort mil shortly after the 
election the i vmiIi.iiii umilm- 
ittg expectjiions voters \rould 
have of a Labour lime mine in. 

It involves auditing the ac- 
eoums, announcing that the 
cupboard is baler than it 
thought and'.CIS ptlbhclv post¬ 
poning in ipieme 111 at loti >*l the 
promises. 

Thai duality risks losing 
voters /Airing big spending 
before the election — is not the 
electorate leaner and readier for 
the austere rruth now than for a 
very long time and has not the 
Labour Party itself been telling 
us this in its warnings about 
soft options? — while losing 
after the election those voters 
who ivanteJ the spending. 

Labour seems to be putting 
together a cast-iron formula for 
another three-year-only Gov¬ 
ernment. 

And National? Sooner or 
later threats have to be made 
good or withdrawn. 

Will it, as the Industrial Law 
Reform Bill is promising its 
doubting Thomases, send a 
dispute in an essential industry 
to the Arbitration Court end 
then book strikers who won't 
obey the court’s return-to-work 
order and then jail them if they 
won!t pay fines? 

We’ll see. But if it does, who 
will operate that essential in¬ 
dustry while the workers are in 
jail dr are on strike In sympathy 
with the jailed leaders? 

In industrial relations a 
threat is effective only if when 
the bluff is called the threat is 
made good. 

But what is all this about 
threats? Is not the Government 
claiming its main election mes¬ 
sage is the growth strategy, 
everyone working together for 
a rosy future? 

On the one hand the rhetoric 
of co-operation, on the other 
the promise of the mailed fist. 
against irritating minorities. : 
Labour, il stents, has no mono- 


farmers. was severely poly on duality. 


among 
damaged.; 

Having regained a lot of that 
credibility with Its victory in 
the Mangerc pickets dispute in 
February, and having benefited 
from 8 relatively quiet in¬ 
dustrial ..scene since, rhe 
Government is pressing home 
the advantage with some big- 
stick-waving. 

An election threat is part of 


ELECTION 
WATCH ’81 
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Strong contender for the title ‘Most kept 
magazine in history! stands the Reader’s Digest 
An easy benefit to evaluate. 

After all, how many consumers bother to 
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keep a library of your product’s advertising? 

Comparisons with other magazines, point 
out reasons for the Digest’s longevity. 

Its editorial philosophies are responsible 

and informative, rather than titillating and 
sensationalist. 




i.v- *.'■■■! 


Thus creating a unique environment that 

can be absorbed by our readers with consider¬ 
ation, trust and respect. 

Qualities that also allow the advertising we 
carry to gain the stature and presence so vital 
in building brand image and loyalty. 

Every monthly issue of the Digest is read 
by 880,000* people. Split almost equally 
between husbands and wives. 


id 

keep it, value it, and come back for more 
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Economics 


by Bob Edlln 

CHEERING news from the 
Prime Minister — he told the 
Canterbury Chamber of Com¬ 
merce he would fight the 
November general election 
campaign “on the most positive 
basis that any election cam¬ 
paign has been fought in this 
country in my time.” 

That means — or ought to 
mean — that the respective 
economic strategies of the 
political combatants won't 
become buried beneath more 
emotive issues such as "law and 
order”. 

Not that Irw and order isn't a 
propct matter tor political 
debate. But the Government's 
econom strategy will have an 
impact- for the next two 
decades, involving — as Rob 
Muldoo explained — a major 
decline in our dependence on 
traditional exports and a switch 


Rob plans election campaign fought <® Wive’ economic basis 

th strategy, linked nesses in 1980 had improved ' tion of the surveys except for bound to have an intlaiiunarv craw ; n . , XT 


to the growth strategy, linked 
to the big energy projects, as 
major earners of overseas 
funds. 

Muldoon’s assurance that the - 
election would be fought on a 
"positive" basis was made the 
day after poll results indicated 
that matters economic were 
most concerning the electorate. 

The latest New Zealand 
/fcnz/d-National Research Bur¬ 
eau poll showed that the 
economy generally ranked sec¬ 
ond — after unemployment — 
as the No 1 problem in voters' 
minds. Inflation ranked third. 

It was appropriate, too, tiint 
Muldoon should declare his in¬ 
tention to fighi the election on 
the growth strategy to a 
Clumber of Commerce au¬ 
dience. Just a week earlier, the 
chambers had produced their 
annual state of business survey. 

The results, in a nutshell, 
showed that while most busi¬ 


nesses in 1980 had improved 
on their 1979 profitability, in¬ 
flation had taken a much higher 
toll, turning historically 
reported profits into real losses 
and forcing companies to in¬ 
crease their borrowings to 
finance the inflationary 
demands of net working 
capital. 

Investment in fixed assets in 
1980 was some 42 per cent 
down on that for 1979, in 
historic cost terms. 

The survey also showed that 
private companies and, in par¬ 
ticular, the wholesale/reiail 
group, had. fared worse than 
others. 

In 1980, the firms included 
in the survey appeared to have 
increased sales volume by 
about 3.7 per cent, a reduction 
on that recorded for 1979 and 
the lowest rate of growth 
achieved by the panel of par¬ 
ticipating firms since the incep¬ 


tion of the surveys except for 
1978, according to the survey 
report. 

This had coincided with a 
fall in business confidence and 
sharply lower investment in 
fixed assets. 

The business audience which 
listened to Muldoon was given 
no indication there would be 
any immediate improvement of 
their lot. Muldoon was looking 
to the long term. 

In the short term, he said, the 
current account balance would 
deteriorate and the deficit in¬ 
crease as funds were borrowed 
to pay for the projects. By the 
end of the 1980s the current ac¬ 
count should be in surplus and 
the foreign debt on the way 
down. 

Muldoon acknowledged also 
that “a good deal of capital” 
would have to be raised inter¬ 
nally to finance the energy- 
based industries (which seems 


bound to have an inflationary 
impact). 

But he made little mention of 
other aspects of the Govern¬ 
ment’s economic performance 
- such as inflation — in detail, 
"because they . . . will not in- 
llueiue to any great degree" the 
growth strategy. 

Yet the immediate efleets of 
inllaiion had loomed ominous¬ 
ly large in the results of the 
Chambers of Commerce sur¬ 
vey. 

The principal findings of the 
1981 survey, in summary, 
were: 

• There has been some in¬ 
crease in tile volume of 
business in 1980 — but infla¬ 
tion has accounted for the big¬ 
gest slice of additional sales 
revenue; 

• Profits are higher — but in¬ 
flation has forced many com¬ 
panies' io borrow at high rates 
of interest merely to finance in- 



the middle seat 

out of business. 



For all the times you fly on 
business. For all the times you’ve 
longed for just a little extra room. 

And prayed that middle seat 
would stay empty. 

We’ve put the middle seaL out 
of business. For good. 

We call this select new section, 
Clipper'® Class. 

It gives you more space. More 
comfort. More convenience. 

With the same big, roomy seats 
reserved for First Class on the 
next generation of jets. 

Now you're never more than 
one seat away from the aisle. So 
you’ve more space to enjoy the 
premium Pan Am service 
reserved for Clipper® Class 
travelers. 

On all 747 flights to the 
USA, Britain and Europe. 

Pan Ain’s Clipper® Class. 

By putting the middle seat 
out of business, we help you 
get on with yours. 

fli . 
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creases m the value, 
and debtors; “ 

• The system of taxiuea- 1 
pnny profits, calculg JU 
historic cost basis of kJ 
mg, is leading to 

high cflectivc rates of a ' 
company profits”, afte ■> 
justing for the estimated id* 
tionary increase in «ocbfc 
ing i he year; 

• Several companies dinr i 

tentiun to the effect of* 
taxes, which mainly seeiai; 
have been to curb consumer^ 
mnnd; 

• The manufacturing 
has held its own this yea, - 
marked contrast to the 
sale/retail sector. 

The report noted that "tie 
is no sign of any solutionto-j 
basic cause of the prcEa 
namely the effect of into:: 
business profitability, fc. f 
ing and taxation liabiliiio' 

The Chambers of Cobcc 
is particularly concerned□ 
inflation is taking note 
more of total sales volume ) 
all very well having a big‘£ 
turnover. But if there’s not-, 
left at the end of it, tub. 
people tend to wonder: *fc 
the point? 

In 1980, inflation accour: 
fur the highest percentage : 
the value of sales growth inc 
history of the surveys. The: 
led was rnosi marked in:': 


wholesale/retaii group, but also 
in the non-exporting manufac¬ 
turing and other service 
groups. 

Of 200 companies surveyed, 
188 gave estimates of the in¬ 
crease in sales values at¬ 
tributable in 1980 to volume 
(including acquisition of 
similar firms); new products 
(including acquisition of 
dissimilar firms); and inflation. 

The rate of increase in the 
volume of sales over 1979 was 
lower (at 3.7 per cent) than that 
for the previous year. 

Inllation took a much higher 
overall percentage (18.9 per 
cent) compared with 1979(10.9 
per cent), an effect most ap¬ 
parent in the wholesalc/retail 
group, which suffers from in¬ 
creased costs of stockholding 
more than other groups. 

Sales among the surveyed 
companies increased from 
$4287 million in 1979 to $5255 
million in 1980. Inflation ac¬ 
counted for $808 million of this 
increase, volume for $135 
million and new products for 
$25 million, according to the 
report. 

The survey also highlighted a 
striking difference between the 
relative situation of the "innnu- 
faduring" and the “whole- 
sule/reiair groups. 

Taxation incentives and the 
steady devaluation of the dollar 
"have meant that those com¬ 


panies within the ‘manufactur¬ 
ing’ group engaged in export 
are faring relatively better,” 
vice-president Alan Simms 
said. 

"Other manufacturers and 
the whoiesalc/rctail sector are 
restricted to the domestic mar¬ 
ket. They face a static pop¬ 
ulation, intense competition, 
declining real profitability, in¬ 
creasing wage costs and inade¬ 
quate productivity.’’ 

Last week, the New Zealand 
Herald estimated that for every 
$8 earned in overseas exchange 
in the past financial year, tax¬ 
payers had contributed $1 
through incentives to manufac¬ 
turing and primary exporters. 

The Herald's calculations 
suggested that handouts from 
tile taxpayer to exporters in the 
year ended March 31 totalled 
about $72l) million — ahum 
12.3 per cent of lend export 
receipts for primary mid nioiiu- 
tiiccuring in ihm period of 
$5866.5 million. 

It was also more ilum one- 
third of the Government’s in¬ 
ternal deficit of just over $2000 
million. 

The Herald acknowledged 
there was no reliable estimate 
— but its sources suggest that 
this year's paymii might he as 
high as $1000 million. Thunks, 
of course, to inllation. 

But Muldoon has become a 
visionary, it seems, and such 


statistics are irrelevant to an ob¬ 
jective two decades hence. 

He concluded that it was 
clear to him we could not af¬ 
ford to have a change of 
government this year, "with 
the adverse attitude that the 
Labour Government ... has 
toward this vital growth 
strategy which is so important 
to New Zealand." 

And businessmen who sec 
the growth strategy as the path 
to the Holy Grail and should be 
willing to tolerate short-term 
privations in the 20-year quest 
to secure it, will agree. 

Those more concerned about 
the immediate state of their 
business operations, however, 
are apt to look hard at the alter¬ 
natives if the election campaign 
indeed is run on lines whereby 
the merits of all party program¬ 
mes can be appropriately pro¬ 
moted and their Haws ade¬ 
quately examined. 
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Finance 


The business 
week 

Allied Farmers Ltd ta* 
cd nil extraordinary 
meeting to approve ntakingt- 
share premium resent »v 
able for tax free dividends 
Atlas MajeaUc Industrva 
Bidwlll Wakeraao Pb» 
and Co's order for <xm. 
mid specified preference ih' 4 
in Atlas Majestic has be® 17 
I (tally coniplctcdi and 
withdrawn from the roa/W 
RallUc Farmers 
Ltd: Unaudited net gf* 
year ended June 30i 
(lust year $252,137), wgjj 
tinnul capital profitsi ofiA' 
from sales of fixed ***"■. 
final dividend of 5 n, 
share making a total w ' . 
year ofl6 peremt 
per cent) which is n* Jf- 
will be paid October 5, 
of the AGM. js; 

Cue Energy R«?. ar 2 t i| 
Liability: the 
18 , 000,000 30 cent shares^ 
ed, fully subscribed- vj. 
Donaghy’s 

The AGM approved.WJj 
posal to spUtsh^, 
cent units ana the 
2,500,000 15 per.; 

preference sharia. ( 
Flbremakers New,- 


Henry Berry Ltd will muke a 
une-for-four cash issue at a 
premium of $ 1. It will be made 
at the earliest possible date. 
Independent. Broadcasting 
Ltd: Pre-tax profit for the half 
year ended July 31, $52,427 
(last year $62,096). An un¬ 
changed interim dividend of 8 
per cent will be paid October 
20 . 

E Lichtenstein and Co Ltd: 
Audited after tax profit for year 
ended June 30, $1,329,584 (last 
year $900,768). A final divi¬ 
dend of 6 cents per share (last 
year 4.5 cps) will be paid on 
October 27. Directors also 
recommend a one-for-five 
bonus issue with new shares 
participating in the next in¬ 
terim dividend. The AGM will 
be held on October 27. 

Motor Traders Ltd: Formal 
offer by H W Smith for capital 
not already held will be for¬ 
warded to shareholders around 
August 26. 

Tolley Holdings Ltd: 
440,000 shares were issued on 
August 7 making the total 
issued capital of the company 
$6,738,959. 

Wattle Industries Ltdt 
Directors say that based on 
• present indications the group 
•, profit will show a 20 per cent 
■ increase for the July 31 year. A 
: one-for-eight bonus issue is 
; .• recommended, the shares from 
/.■ which will participate in the 

—-... insefji ifijtBKt'TL 1 : 1 dividend of 12 per cent 

plant will c tBcr-'clBSW*k! ■ which will make a total of 23.5 

’. j Per cent for the year (last year 
19 per cent), to be paid 
December 9, 


(23 mill 16). A ioi-.il of 11 com¬ 
panies were the subject ■ if court 
wind up orders while 33 went 
Into voluntary liquidation. 

Some 3J4 companies, in¬ 
cluding 3 overseas companies, 
were dissolved by liquidation 
or being struck off the register 
(379 and 2). The nominal share 
capital of 210 companies was 
increased (180) and for one 
company, decreased (2). 

There were 116,206 com¬ 
panies on the register including 
694 overseas companies 
(113,461 and 666). 

EXPORTS of sawn timber for 
the year ending June have set 
new records despite a surplus 
of timber on world markets. By 
volume expons for the June 
year were 626,314 cubic 
metres, a rise of 11 per cent. 
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The company 
would be to 
extrusion * opert# ?..vv : 


warping in March. 11 •• 1 - ,: - 
Hawkes T 
operative 
has purely. 
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A Economic 
I indicators 


|;j JUSTICE Department figures 
»:* for July (July 1980 in paren- 
theses) show a total of 641 new, 
Uj{ co *npanle8, including seven 
pveraeas coijipaniea wertreg-, 
utered (569 tad 2). Receivers 
were appointed to T’6 com* 
Panics while 13 ceased ;to act 
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If you need 
business finance- 
we’re ready to help! 


We can’t see why getting business finance should 
be difficult. We recognise that with credit available, 
productivity and growth will follow. 

We have the finance for your business. 

We would like to lend it to you. 

We'll assist you in every way we can with your 
application, and will advise you promptly of our 
decision. 

TO WHOM DO WE LEND? 

If you’re already in business nn J need new, income producing 

equipment-orplant-or working capital; if you’re 

purchasing or remodelling business premises; if you re 
starting a new business, even if it*s still at the ideas stage - tulk 
to us. In other words, whether you’re starting out. expanding, 
diversifying, exportingflmpprting, or simplykeeping pace - 
we can design an N.ZX Finance Business Loan programme 
foryou.:, 

HOW MUCH DO WE LEND? " - , 

Any sum that your businessenn repay without stress. We ■ 
have ho pre-conceivcd ideas and no upper limits. 


AT WHAT INTEREST? 

Interest rales are competitive and negotiable. Our aim is to 
get the money to you in the way you want. Repayment terms 
are tailored to suit your needs. 

WHAT SECURITY DO WE REQUIRE? 

We’IJ consider a wide range of securities: from machinery, 
land, property; plant or vehicles ^secured by w&vsstichas 
hire pun?nase, lease or mortgage. The tissel used for Security 
neednot be part of the vchtu refreing financed. You do not 
need to be a client of The New Zealand Insurance Company. 

WHO ARE N.Z.L FINANCE? 

With assets exceeding$260nnillian, N.Z.I. FinanccisNcw 
Zealand's third largest Financier and Merchant Banker and is 

a memberof The New Zealand Insurance Group. With 20 

offices throughout New Zealand you can be assured of 
prompt, personal service and advice. ,. 

HOWTO APPLY? 

• just phone your nearest N.Z.I. Finance office anti one of our 
Finance Executives will come to sue you. : ; . 

AUemalivfely.you cart apply through your Accountant • 
or Solicitor. : ; . v 


N.ZJ. Flnioee Oflte* 
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UEB cuts Trans-ient losses; DB lacks old sparkle 


by Klaus Sorensen 

DON'T underestimate UEB 
Industries Ltd. 

The Auckland manufacturer 
is on the diversification trail 
again following its lucky escape 
from the Trans Holdings acci* 
deni, and (his time the UEB 
directors are determined to get 
it right. 

They are understood to be 
looking to diversify into 
another manufacturing in* 
duscry. 

UEB has tended to be the 
forgotten stack in the industrial 
sector. But perhaps unfairly, 
there are a lot worse performers 
around and UEB has tried to 
impiemem a progressive divi¬ 
dend policy. 

But in investors' eyes the 
carpet industry — which was so 
popular in the early 1970s — 
has lost its glamour, and 
nobody gets excited about card¬ 
board boxes these days. 

The Trans Holdings 
takeover has left UEB with a 
few flesh wounds, but the final 
compensation payments are 
likely to leave shareholders 
(and the directors who made 
the original decision) feeling 
quite lucky. 

The UEB people admit the 
Trans Holdings decision was a 
mistake, in retrospect, and 
publicly the company has gone 
about as far as possible in ad¬ 
mitting (in the annual report 
and again at the annual 
meeting) the 1979 takeover of 
the tourism group was a boo- 
boo. 


But there is a limit to how 
much flagellation the company 
has o subject itself to because 
it made a mistake, and now 
UEB is "getting on with the 
job". 

Shareholders were able to 
conclude from the annual 
report that the Trans Holdings 
downturn in the last financial 
year put a big dent in what 
would otherwise have been a 
good result. As it was the bot¬ 
tom line profit was only slight¬ 
ly up, from $10 million to 
$10.3 million. 

A major increase in export in¬ 
centives reversed the tax provi¬ 
sion from a $1.6 million charge 
against proflr in 1980, to a $ 1.8 
million credit. 

This went a long way 
towards overcoming the drop 
in pre-tax net profit from $11.3 
million to $8 million — due, 
almost certainly, to the Trans 
Holdings difficulties. 

Guesstimates of the Trans 
loss have varied from $ 1 
million to $2 million, and it 
seems a loss of $1.6 million is 
close to the truth. 

The resulr was further 
hampered by a fall in extraor¬ 
dinary items, due mainly to a 
$934,763 "loss on forward ex¬ 
change contract". 

This item has been exercising 
the minds of most analysts, and 
A IBR understands the loss was 
caused by UEB's "decision" tu 
scrap its lightweight paper mill 
plans — in favour of a similar 
mill to be constructed by 40 per 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
CONSULTANCY 
NEEDS TWO TOP PEOPLE 

Major New Zealand public relations consultancy re- 
A U uokland W Offrc X e Per,en0ad exeou,i '' es ■" »• 

We woik for many of New Zealands largest companies 
and can offer you the opportunity of Involvement in 

decade° ma *° r 9r0wth P r °i e cts over the next 

We require people able to relate well to senior client 

nfftonrt m0nl, W -a, ® ny 1 ua,a sm, professional com- 
52!?!' c £ reer ac1l y»Y and meticulous attention to 
wide general knowledge and understanding of 
ho -Hk? * Ba, “J d Political and media scene will be 
f pr0V t? lrack r ®oord In successful 
client-handling in public relations, advertising 
management consultancy or related fields. ’ 

Y°wwllj have the assistance of specialists in media 
publishing, research, film and audio-visual production 1 
government relations and.all facets of the public rela¬ 
tions business.. We operate a Wellington office and 
have associates In other parts of New Zealand and 
overseas. A generous salary package will be 

^ toSm8. dUd,n ° U86 of i 000 }^ qar and 
Please apply In writing. In strict confidence, to: 

Mr Cedric Allah ; 

AtUN FENWICK LTD > 

P.O. Box 67-084 . • : - 
'Mt Edert ' 

^ • - ;•••.. Audklahd '' ■ v. 1 ' .r- 
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cent shareholder NZ Forest 
Products Ltd. The company 
had entered into a Financing 
deal for the mill which it had to 
cancel — and as a result took a 
bath. 

For these reasons the 1982 
UEB result and accounts will 
be particularly interesting. 
Trans has been almost com¬ 
pletely sold — the sale of the 
hotel has still to be concluded 
— with the tours and coachlinc 
operation going to Midland in 
Christchurch. 

Trans Holdings itself was an 
interesting animal and quite 
unlike any of the other 
operators in the industry 
because of its mixture of tours, 
coachlines and hotels. 

And that was the company’s 
downfall. UEB spent 18 
months looking at diversifica¬ 
tion and the tourist industry 
and then made six months in¬ 
tensive study in preparation for 
launching its successful bid for 
Trans. 

Trans had been doing well, 
but this was due to one impor¬ 
tant factor — a very high gear¬ 
ing. 

UEB was under no illusions 
about Trans and its reputation 
as a bit of a “screamer" in 
terms of its gearing, but as luck 
would have it the lourist trade 
and inbound arrivals went into 
n downturn soon after the last 
Trans shareholder sent his ac¬ 
ceptance to UEB. 

If the market had continued 
to rise Trans would have con¬ 
tinued to profit, but the 
downturn upset the delicate 
bulancc between a profit nnd a 
loss. 

It is now accepted that Trans 
overstepped itself when it 
bought up the Imtel chain. The 
high set vicing costs ailevdii 
profitability and emphasised 
the need for Trans to keep up 
its momentum. Hut the 
downturn hit hard and Trans’ 
high gearing meant UEB lost 
money. 

Had the downturn not come, 
or had it not heen so severe, 
UEB would probably still have 
retained the tours and cnach- 
linc divisions, though it would 
have sold the hotels in any case 
because "UEB just isn’t in the 
bricks and the mortar 
business", according to a LIEU 
source. 

But that wus not the case. 
UEB believed the downturn 
would be sustained and decided 
that it was not prepared to wait 
for a recovery, so Trans land to 
be sold. 

But that should not imply 
that Midland has bought a pup. 
Without the hotels, the toure 
and coachlines operation 
should earn well enough, and 
in addition the purchase has 
given Midland the Australian 
marketing operation it needed 
ao badly - after all, 50 per cent • 
of our inbound tourists are 
Ausaies. ' 

But combined, the three divi 
aiorn were totally dependent oi 
each other, which meant Tram 
tour parties had to atay ii 
Trans hotels, which in tun 
meant other tour operator 
Were 'reluctant to put theL 
tours through Trans' hotels 
And with high servicing cosh 
on the hotels, Trans was in t 
right bind — .as the USE 
source .put it; Trans t radios 
was either very good, or ven 
bad. 

But the end result for UEB is 
v«ay bad.-The company paid a 

c »«;p *9.3 million 


scctiui to find people ;it log 
gc-rhciuls. UFB .util Fli-iilicr* 
— who sold out ilu-ir m.nornv 
interest in Vacation lintels - 
have both given up hotels .is a 
had job. But companies Id' - 
Alex Harvey .ire sImwiih: keen 

interest in lintels mid inuilMit, 
as are overseas investors. 

liven the brewer its seem ii> 
liave different attitudes to 
hotels. I .ion has a big > li.ini hut 
has Milled it dues tint intend to 
buy nr build any more, and that 
company is concentrating its 
energies nn the growth poten¬ 
tial itt its I'obb and Ho limd 
chain. 

Dominion Breweries I id. on 
the other hand, seems v«-iv 
proud of its chain and obvious 
iy views hotels as part of ilu- 
business and a long-term in¬ 
vestment — the fact that they 
may not be doing too well at 
the moment does nut appear to 
concern DB greatly. 

Bui then DB seems to have a 
number of attitudes which 
don't please the more demand¬ 
ing analysts and investors - a 
number of whom [ L -ii the DB 
annual meeting in Wellington 
feeling as if they had been to a 
religious or lodge niec-iiiig. 

Many find it extraoulm.irv 
that the 85-year -old Su ilemy 
Kelliher lias reassu tiled the 
managing directin's seat after 
the previous Mh-design.itc 
resigned. 

And some find Nil Heine's 
attitudes lowaids sli.irchotdus, 
the company and the indmiiv 
hard to take. 

But not so the -ion <n :.«■ I ill 
slnireholdeis who packed into 
rhe annual meeting. As far as 
they are concerned Sir 1 lenrv is 
lop:.. 

1 1 it crest i ugly ilu bull ol 
shaiehuldiT.s ,ip|H-.nt-i| in hi 
well over till, .ii id they seem , I if 
leieill liom u ii ixi min i gmnp-. 

of public company slum- 
hohlets 11100 ’ cheerliil and 
liuppy-gn-liuky, you might sav 

To the analysis and vmn ij'.i-i 
investois critical of Mime 
aspects of the i‘t»ni|>:iiiy*'• ap 
proiieli, the s ha l el n tide is at (In- 
AtiM did little to help mailer. 


1 lietr Ueif lot . of questions, 
but lev. helped f’urth-r the 
of' df» losnii- or ,hare- 
holder demo. i.u\ 

I -list .1 middle -aged l.ulv 
.loud up arid ’A nil ill..- quaUtii.i 
tit>ii that “I in uni a leinuu-.t”. 
.tsfed why tin ic weren't ,mv 
women Jiti ■ toi . I hr dm-,mis 
explained til' •. had Melet been 
able to lin-1 a woman who was 
■Miller anr.ibh. <»r lii.l the tunc 
to d'.Vnte !>■ tillL*- loli.il respou 
sibllues 

I he m-i iilu I tpie-.inuiei. abo ,i 
woman, a.led wli.it prnporiion 
ol sll-lK-holdci . Well- Wolll.-n, 
and seemed inn >ui> ■ i ncd ilt.ii 
liall tin. meet me. Lmi. 1I v iiilmm 
ed hei .ill that ililmiii.itmii was 
s lv.illy set out ni the animal 
report. 

Then the men look up the 
questioning - to m* better cl- 
fec l . 

Ulie asked wli;., if rile wine 
industry was able it* css.ipe 
some ni' tin.- h»-.i\v laxe . which 
burden the hiev.uiv. tmlusiry 
hv nv. noil’, rli»- Ttmie Mini .in 
along lo iti'irl.o "win*, and 
■ In-'—.'." hm. nor. .. didn i 1 »B 
hav rI,.- PM afoii:- r..| a 

III'.- 111 ' I --ll.il ■ Ifldel • --111 
plaiu’-tl tli>- tiMViimii. nl l.e-.td 

“ ill till pi. a- nr> . Ill life III 
beer and -.pint-.", linn -.n 
down, well ph a 
Ininself 

A sh.ir«li"ld.-i r 
why lie i i'll III 11 *1 ;’i I 
It Mill lll>' tonip.iny 
.1 ir.W'-l .i! h\- 

shai'.lioldi-i win 
slioohlii'i need 


d v. ii 11 


■ •ii 
t di 
bin 
.■n»l! 
■Id him 

) dl-.t 


-I.d 

■mil 


besanse 1 1 lie 
somp.my lie 
DB pio.hn is 
his diviileuds 

I III:. I ll), l 


seas lii’.'. 1 1 i" lh< 
would pm- Ii.im 
am.way and l-n-p 
up. 

■h.ii. Ini|.|. i rht it 


I "• f.;ni a h. Inn on ||m\v -.lie 
leg.iilaih. di.ml. l-eei br. .ni.eul 
it:. ■ on id' iabl.- he.ilili giving 
piopeilie. p.uinulaiIv "lire 
health I'.ivmp. en-'vinr-.''. 

When o ■ uni'* io i.using 
duet tor's fees a blight «hap 
limn Maplei leaped up aild pro¬ 
posed an . 111 Ifudmenl lo the 
plan ioIkuim l.-es limn 
to t.Ml.llilit. -aili-.tKilling a pnv 
merit of ()./*i pn n-nt of ac¬ 


crued profits biteig 
this worked out at 
•he current year. 

Hut the most profit 
hnn came from 
who cummentedda^ 
p.uiy lwd been a 
mail up until 
when profits and ^ 
-hnwn a good ri* lCjl 
had been a bomn 
* hancc was there da*., 
would be maima'md, J 

C.hairntan Grata 

explained the probta^ 
control and pn«citai 
nnlependcms, noting '■ 
hit of sense comesbai.- 
market we will tn: 
i time pushing”. 

Must were sympxhr, 
company's difticulta: 
hull to price cuttiagb: 
people at the met 
mented to A/BR hut: 
iltought this conuci 
how the company c 
comfortable in tlx: 
trading conditions 
to get back to ii 
■ ■rganisL-J olJ day*;, 
could rely on your*-: 
it"i to cut prices irk 
boat. 

Ihii Sir Henry sex 
w mi 11 ah-J that the -. 
dividend record b>JV 
r mited ami he told dr: 
''-.h.ileholders luxe. 
■.■•iv ..I diviiltui 

at -. - Till Hut la.' 
i iiinpanies who bau: 

If. reassured i- 
ilicit would alajsi- 
umid for liquor, p- 
DB's glowing Scv'l 
market share, and ika 
1 HI has H5 per erwr 
m.ii Ki iii (nvercarpll 

"As liir as the hqu' 
. oncer tied l don't 

.my stlonger 
Zealutul tluti DB, ■■■ 
said, .Hiding fi 1 * 1 
have tin need toworr.' 
dividends are cot^- 
ihis point shati^' 
thimustically ^ 
Henry, Iml Inamw? 
there were a fc’ vfl5£ 
looka. 
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A PROFESSIONAL APPROACH 
COMMODITY TRADING 

“MANAGED ACCOUNTS” 

If you have neither the time nor knowledge to trade 
commodity futures markets, then ouf 
‘PROFESSIONAL MANAGED ACCOUNT" will allow 

In these exciting markets offering high returns, 

You've heard of the tremendous profits that can be 
.. A ^ w °dd commodity markets, but the truth 18 ■ • 
that the vast majority of traders lose money because pWJS* j. : 

experience and background. / • * ’■§; •. 

Our Research Department, based-out of Chicago,;^the 
Commodity World, closely monitors all the comrnpdMff?;, |. 
mari<ets from New York to London to Hong Kpngto|p|^;;g.r 

If you want to put our worldwide connectlpns and^Pff!!?-., 1 : 
work for you, call collect AUCKLANP 
' , for further Information. 

SOUTHERN “ " " 





• I 


‘ '. •■- .a'. • ? Court 


Alrwork. BOc 
8% pr 
Aiax GKN 
Alcan. 50c 
A HI 

Alllanco. BOc 
12% conv pr 
Allflox 

Allied Farmors 
12% conv pr 
Alloy Steel 
A M Blstoy. BOc 
Ampol Pal. BOc 
A Beavon 

11.6% conv pr 
18 con pref 
Andes Group 
5-8.6% pr 
12% conv pr 
ANZ Bunking Group 
A Wrtfjhi 
■A' 0-7.5% pr 
'B' B 0% pr 
A nmnnil 
A Ellr. 

Ailitiy Uuqili 
A B Calib-i. 

AlLni. GGi 
10°^. conv pr 
Auck Gas 
Auioib. 50c 
lOVi conv pr 
1*1% conv nis 
A C I 

Aurucnl Sanyo 
Billio. BOc 
Bnilms. BO«: 

11 % conv pr 
Bunk NSW 
Bon'.li Puli. r iOc 
Bi'ii.lnris. 

DiriU H.irris. BO*. 

U H t TiriniM.ii 

Brul'iuv.ilc 1 Mininu 
Brliirluy, 50i. 

16 75% 3P"l pr 
Bos. 50c 
[1HP. ?7'Oc 
UroUiei. BOc 
Bnniin-j. fiOc 
C P D 

10'. ennv pr 
CFM 

1 2'V '.unv pr 
Cam Fl'.'if 
C.ini TiihIm-i 
12 4 o conv ii.il' 
Capital ria.lii}. 25c 
I'.dpnal Lilo. BOc 
■" .,fl.-inii l. c- 
i..ii f i-i n..n 
do - , r ii-: ■ ■ 50. 

C'-L 
C>ir.in.i 

12 ' - f.nr. |« 

I 6 i rr-.l spec pi 
Chonury 
Ch'ch Gas 
Ch'ch Press 
City Realties. 10c 
Clyde Group 

12% conv pr 
Collingwood, 50c 
13% conv pr 
Col Motor 
Colyar Watson 
Comalco, 50c 
Command 
Con Metal, 50c 
conv pr 

Con Minerals. 4c 
Cooks Wine 
Cory Wrlghi 
12% conv pr 
16.25% conv pr 
Crown Consolidated 

II % conv pr 
C S R 

Dalgeiy (NZ) 

Dalhoff & King, BOc 
Deanes 
DIC 

12% conv pr 
Dingwall & Paulgar 
D Mcl Wallace. BOc 
12% conv nts 
11% nta 'B2 
Dom Brew. BOc 
6% pref 
11 % conv pi 
Donaghy’s 
12% conv pr 
D R G. BOc 
Dunlop (NZ) 

4.6% pr 
Ebbott 
Ebos. BOc 
E Lichtenstein, BOc 
Emperor MlneB, 10c 
Endeavour 
E Adams 
Europe pref nt 
F T C, BOc 
11 % conv pr 
F Walmatc, BOc 
Feltex. BOc 
5% pr 
18% pr 
Flro8tona NZ 
Fisher & Paykel 
Fletohar-Challanga 
16% conv pr 
18% conv pr 
r Fountain Corp 
Id.Foveaux Radio 
-■ 'Frelghtways, BOc 
10% conv pr 
Gear Meat 

conv pr 


lii 4 ® Hlgh'Stfeet, Auckland: J: 




'• ■ ^ * 1 U'foL r HBMOHU I. 

•v Pffipss in Wellington, Chrfatchuroh andW 

Alan In'l 


Goodman Group 
14% conv pr 
J Grosvenor Preps, 
•fHallenateln 


118 
128 
405 
175 
285 
12B 
113 
145 
336 
370 
225 
245 
247 
147 
128 
140 
150 
121 
127 
380 
370 
BO 
flO 
336 
DO 
3B5 
33u 
55 
55 
266 
227 
260 
106 
270 
280 
80 
I2R 
115 
520 
■14 5 
I till 
>12 
■105 

I l.l 
■186 
255 

70 

231.5 

nn 

105 

•too 

mo 

3.10 

220 

220 

IC-U 

J/5 

II 5 
too 
?S0 
330 
125 
200 
260 
>75 
400 
290 
300 
385 


£ 

£ 




£ 

3 


£ 

0 




£ 

0 


in 

(A 



<0 

M 

fA 

ii 

J£ 


0 



je 

'u 






p* 












5 

5 

H 


n 

_i 

5 

5 




0 

Haurakl EnteiprlBBS. 25c 

140 

140 

140 

4800 

... 

... 

0 

Hawkins, 50c 

102 

103 

102 

6900 


... 

0 

6.5% pr 

28 

... 

... 

0 

17B 

17B 

900 

H B Farmers 

290 

290 

290 

1300 

288 

28B 

15100 

1 3% conv pr 

180 


... 

0 

130 

125 

13900 

HBaling 

270 

272 

270 

5400 

... 

... 

0 

1 2 % conv pr 

285 

205 

2G5 

400 

148 

143 

36400 

H Pollard 

400 

... 


0 

345 

335 

104000 

10% conv pr 

400 



0 

375 

370 

000 

Hanry Berry. BOc 

190 

195 

1B7 

7800 

... 

... 

0 

Holeproof 

GOO 


... 

0 

2E0 

245 

8400 

Humo Industries 

172 

172 

170 

13500 



0 

6-7.6% pt pr 

40 

- 


0 

160 

147 

19900 

1 C IINZ) 

218 

218 

218 

12200 

130 

128 

2200 

fnri Broadcasting 

102 

... 

... 

0 

142 

140 

5100 

Independent Nows 

192 

195 

192 

2 2000 


_ 

0 

Ind Chom. 50c 

200 

200 

200 

8000 

... 

... 

0 

1 Walklns-Dow. BOc 

232 

240 

232 

lOOO 

... 


0 

Jnmns Smith. 50c 

85 

85 

85 

1400 

370 

ir»o 

OCOli 

1 4% r,,nv |ii 

nn 



O 

... 


0 

1 2% r<mv pr 

55 



O 



0 

J (turns 

102 

103 

100 

1 JlUtm 



0 

14 r :.. 1 unv pr 

215 

215 

i 1 r » 

1000 

3 IT. 

.135 

1100 

1,1(111 f.lllllMII'l 

250 



(I 

BO 

50 

2300 

J W.ilrsiur, f>Or. 

70 

70 

70 

30/)U 

:i«o 

3H5 

1 700 

1 2"u cinv pr 

5H 

By 

513 

ROi.l 

3.10 

325 

7300 

J Niillinii 

140 



'J 

55 

64 

216300 

J Fl.illluy 

26!, 



0 

55 

56 

2500 

1 2.5"-.. 1 unv |n 

210 



0 

270 

2GB 

1200 

L W Flint! in. 25r 

85 

09 

84 

36MOO 

227 

227 

1 100 

1 2", cunv |ir 

175 

125 

175 

!IOO 

260 

260 

100 

Lani-s. Bill- 

n& 

95 

95 

1 otmo 



0 

L D Niiilmn 

240 

240 

233 

2 1OOO 



0 

O-B^v rnnv itoBs 

22 7 



0 

7.80 

280 

2 100 

1 B.5% conv pi 90 

230 

230 

230 

0000 



0 

Loylnfkl. 50c 

155 

ir.r. 

165 

500 

128 

128 

13000 

Lion. 50c 

153 

153 

140 

1 14 500 


... 

0 

10“« i'.'Wiv pr 

1 r,o 

bill 

1 nv 

4'100 


... 

0 

1 L'** conv pr 

t 

1.’!. 

121 

100 



0 

l. fi M Oil. 50. 

35 

.ill 

:i.i 

1 r.7oo 

18'J 

1H7 

72600 

Lii-aii-nuit 

740 



l 1 

R3 

H2 

l.liinu 

M.iiii/imI I'nip. 50i 

7 l 5 



M 



0 

... pi 

1 :»i> 



l » 

1 19 

1 14 

1 y-jfin 

Mail. MV 

ton 

Jit) 

Jllli 

.-•lnfi 

485 

476 

55350 

1 Ir-r.iiv pr 

13i> 

.no 

1 in 

4 On 



0 

Mjniw.iln Kllil. r ,Oi 

1 in 

110 

1 Hi 

1.1 On 

>11 

76 

2JO0 

M.ina-.-.-.ilu H.iili- - 

1 15 

1 l r l 

1 15 

4 .Ifni 

2400 

2350 

1750 

M.inllvl 

21'. 



1 * 

80 

80 

30(1 

M.II.Il 

fi'» 

fjfj 

1’IH 

20 m 

19 r . 

130 

1 100u 

M>* All’ll!-. ‘-Oi 

1 to 

1 in 

1 2‘< 

■11 (JI I 

4 On 

:tM r > 

24 100 

Ml V«m hm- 

; to 

2 (M 

7 in 

’( nn ’ 



1 ■ 

MhII.iiii] 

no 

i-m 

1 ■ pu 

1K l( * 

Ilf 

*• 3u 

l lOim 

11 '. .-.-I,, pr 

_■( 11 1 



■ ■ 

!_■ ’O 

.‘•l 1 

51,1 H.' 

Mm R.-....U. .■<" 

i" • 

III < 


.'.I Mi ill 


160 

115 
100 

418 

335 

236 

201 

176 

290 

300 

390 


48 

48 

115 

115 

110 

1 10 

56 

58 

52 


320 

... 

118 

1 IB 

230 

240 

185 

185 

166 


200 

200 

19 

20 

135 

135 

216 

230 

226 

... 

200 

... 

242 

245 

225 

... 

956 

... 

300 

302 

61 

65 

175 

176 

218 

218 

185 

165 

360 

360 

99 

105 

75 

75 

100 

100 

118 

148 

120 

... 

85 

85 

150 

150 

160 

160 

102 

104 

410 

410 

56 

... 

136 

... 

128 

130 

400 

400 

178 

... 

240 

240 

230 

230 

92 

92 

135 

13B 

113 

113 

83 

83 

186 

187 

17B 

... 

172 

172 

145 

145 

338 

340 

241 

246 

102 

103 

418 

41 B 

110 

110 

86 


192 

192 

150 

160 

00 

62 

. 68 

— 

170 

... 

400 

— 

70 

70 

' BOO 

600 

’ 380 

— 

B5 

86 

27B 

276 


Ol 

X 


1 )5 
92 

3-jO 

325 

290 

263 

r/o 

2«7 
300 
385 
47 
115 
110 
55 


118 
230 
185 

200 

19 

125 

216 


240 


29B 

61 

175 

21B 

18B 

360 

96 

7B 

100 

113 

BB 

150 

160 

102 

400 


128 

390 

240 

230 

92 

134 

113 

83 

186 

170 

14B 

338 

240 

102 

41B 

10B 

190 

147 

60 


88 

484 

85 

276 


I 700 
1200 
0 

-IB 50 
10 100 
9 700 
35800 
1000 
0 

10200 

300 

2400 

4000 

1800 

400 

2600 

0 

0 

3700 

600 

3800 

0 

100 
47400 
7800 
1500 


r.i ■ 


l»' 

50c 


148100 

0 

4400 
300 
60400 
198900 
5700 
1600 
- 11400 
0 

45800 

6500 

10300 

0 

0 

0 

44400 

392B0 

0 

3200 

2300 


M G liii. i 
i 

I C*ll. 

Mon [Ji i.i. 

M-P I M 

Moror Holds. 50c 
Motor Trad. 50c 

r.-c f . in 

II 5’ ■ cm.v pr 
MSI C'lipn. DOc 

1 2' . ennv pr 
Ml C..--4 
Cc-nv | ii 

■M l M Hot*Is. 50c 
Mai Insurjnce. BOc 
Naylor 
6% pr 

Neil Holdings. BOc 
N Z Cement 
N Z F C. 50c 
11% conv pr 
N Z Farm Feri 
12% conv pr 
14% conv pr 
NZFP 
N ZIG 

NZi 10% conv pr 
N Z Light Leathers 
N Z Motor Bodies 


168 
210 
176 
90 
62 
6 2 
I DO 
97 
200 
170 
750 
303 
150 
30 
87 
127 
148 
140 
223 
190 
175 
393 
420 
286 
67 
80 


170 

107 


106 

97 

200 

170 

310 


89 

127 

149 

146 

224 

190 

175 

397 

425 

268 

68 

80 


RBld Farmers 
Repoo (NZI, BOc 
Revsrtex • 

Rex Corned 
16% conv pr 
Rhsam, 60c 
Rothmans. BOc f 
R W Saunders 
Salmond 
Sanfprd 

pr 

12 % conv pr . 
.12% 'B* conv pr 
Schofield - 
Scott, BOc i. 

' 12.5% oonv pr 
BaH)V 

Skellerup, 60o 
B-7.5% pr 
Smith Blolah, BOd 
12 % conv pr 


.83 
300 
310 
180 
228 
166 
300 
230 
34 B 
330 
306 
280 
1.7 6 
103 

so 

280 

370 

40 

190 

168 


83 

300 

318 

180 

22B 

166 

230 

348 

310 

176 

103 

90 

3713. 

180. 

165 


165 

175 


96 
9 7 
197 
1 60 

309 


87 
127 
148 
140 
223 
190 
175 
390 
4 20 
265 
55 
80 


.- /<)■ ■ 
.nn. 
u 

19 700 
O 

3 I 300 
O 

o 

0 

6 1 300 
0700 
2 1 200 
1 200 
O 

21100 

O 

0 

21400 

800 

S400 

2400 

15300 

800 

800 

39500 

4B00 

5800 

7700 

800 


0 

NZMC 

170 

170 

18B 

19300 

0 


240 

240 

235 

15900 

24100 

N Z Poirot, 50c 

250 

826 

260 

23900 

0 

N Z Refining 

156 

165 

165 

800 

0 

NZSB 

92 

95 

90 

SOB800 

30800 

N Z Steel 

215 

215 

212 

13800 

7900 

N Z United 

800 

800 

800 

300 

500 


196 

195 

196 

200 

0200 

Odli/iB, BOc 

95 

98 

95 

9S700 

8400 

'A' 6 % pr 

68 


— 

0 

1600 

12.5% conv pr 

70 

72 

70 

1000 

8200 

' 8 ' 13% conv pr 

72 

72 

72 

2800 

2800 

1 5% con notes 

118 

120 

118 

1 B 200 

700 

Optical 

58 

58 

86 

2800 

128800 

12 % conv pr 

52 


■“ 

0 

0 

Oiago Press & Prod 

175 

178 

17B 

3200 

4400 


240 

— 

■— 

0 

12700 

P D L Holds, 50c 

260 

260 

260 

400 

1200 


100 

p — 

... 

0 

500 

PhillippB & Impey, 60c 

258 

260 

263 

26900 

1700 

Printing & Packaging 

200 

200 

195 

6200 

0 


186 

... 


i G 

0 

Progressiva 

180 

188 

180 

2 7000 

1500 


485 

... 

... 

0 

5680 

Prop Securities, 6 O 0 

238 

237 

23b 

22300 

0 

Paid Building 

131 

— 

... 


9900 

Quill Humphries, BOc 

115 

... 

— 


100 

12% conv pr 

110 

p— 



600 

Radio Avon, 26c 

120 

... 


0 

32400 


no 

IIO 

110 

800 



165 

168 

105 

14100 

500 

R & W Hellaby 

IOI 

102 

100 

91700 


83 

300 

310 

180 

220 

1B7 

230 

34B 

30B 

178 

100 

90 

370 

182 

16B 


7800 

1800 

6000 

2700 

700 

66100 

227oJ! 

3700 

0 

400 

' 2b8 

13700 
100 
■ O 
deoo 
, o 
8000 
400 


Smiths C M 
Slhn Cross Hoiol 
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Mortgage Funds 
Available 

for Coniincrcial and Farm 
proposals. 

Mini ilium amount 

$200,CXX). Only prime pro¬ 
posals considered. 

Strict confidentiality 
observed on all applica¬ 
tions. 

Apply io:— 

Mortgage Brokers Ltd, 
P.O. Box 1209, 
WELLINGTON. 



CBA MERCHANT 

Ifinanceltd 

Information, phone Ken Uttle]ohn 
• John Margin, Auck 770-289. 

IPO. Box 37-241. Auck. 


MARKETING MANAGER 
PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 

Riker Laboratories Is seeking to strengthen its 
marketing department with the appointment of a 
marketing manager. The company Is part of a world 
wide organisation with a strong base in research ac¬ 
tivities, and le on the point of introducing several 
original products of therapeutic significance. 

The marketing department ot the New Zealand com¬ 
pany Is being expanded lo provide the opportunity for 
specialised marketing creativity under the direction ol 
the marketing manager, who must be able to 
demonstrate his ability to see a project through con¬ 
ception to action. 

The position requires a successful background in phar¬ 
maceutical marketing, and It Is af9o desirable to 
possess experience In registration and other re¬ 
quirements ol Government department In the distribu¬ 
tion of medicines. 

Benefits Include excellent working conditions, and at¬ 
tractive negotiable salary, superannuation, accident in¬ 
surance and a non- contributory medical plan. A com¬ 
pany vehicle Is supplied. 

Apply In confidence to: 

The General Manager 
RIKER LABORATORIES (NZ) LTD 
P.O. Box 2201, Auckland 
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Fishing board wary of mining law changes 


by Ann Taylor 

THE conflicting interests of 
land-users has been central to 
the debate on future mining 
legislation. Now fishing in¬ 
terests have put their oar in by 
studying the implications of 
land-uses — of which mining fe 
bur one — on the fisheries 
resources and habitat of our 
coastal waters. 

A position paper done by the 
Fishing Industry Board "to 
assist Government in policy 
which is sensitive to fishing in¬ 
dustry concerns” identified 
three factors which could affect 
fisheries from increased mining 
activity on, particularly, the 
Coromandel Peninsula: The 


deposition of tailings on the 
sea-bed, the etTect of increased 
sediment loads in run-ofT and 
the presence of toxic leachates 
from mine tailings. 

The board, vested with the 
responsibility to “promote the 
fishing industry”, is concerned 
to protect the near $1 million of 
fish landed on the Coromandel. 

“The fisheries resource in 
the waters adjacent to the Cor¬ 
omandel ib renewable and it is, 
therefore, important to prevent 
a catastrophic event which 
could perhaps cause long-term 
disruption to the ecosystem of 
these waters ... in one year, 
one decade or one century from 
the commencement of mining 
activity," says the report. 


The board's stand “does not 
favour the establishment of 
numerous medium-scale or a 
few large-scale mining opera¬ 
tions in the Coromandel area. 

“This is due to the high risks 
for the commercial fisheries 
resources inherent in such 
development, given existing 
mining technologies and the 
physical environment within 
which such operations would 
operate. This makes long-term 
safeguards impossible.” 

The report expresses the in¬ 
dustry’s concern that “it is 
quite straight-forward to build 
environmental safeguards into 
legislation but quite another to 
adequately enforce them." 

The paper concludes with 


recommendations to the policy¬ 
makers: 

• That the present powers 
conferred to the Minister of 
Fisheries to veto or place coudi- 
rions on a mining licence be 
maintained; 

• That Innd-usc legislation 
needs to recognise the possible 
impact on coastal waters; 

• That further environ me null 
safeguards be included in the 
present draft of the Fisheries 


Hill which would take 
precedence over other acts with 
jurisdiction over the sea and 
sea-bed and that its jurisdiction 
be extended to include (he con¬ 
trol of possible incompatible in¬ 
land land-uses. 

The report also concludes 
that the Continental Shelf Act, 
under which Fletcher 
Challenge has a large prospect¬ 
ing licence for the Chatham 
Rise area, should ensure: 


• Procedure, fo 
Prospecting and 13 
licences be brouAi 5 
with those emb£d *5 
present Mining 1 ) 
■MiggesicdimproverntM,' 

• lhai the Crown bX 

to impose, as neces» 
,h,m licence, S, 
safeguard alternative m! 
the sea-bed and tea ^ 
he dearly establiabed ini 
Act. J 


Govt backs off unemployed survey 


UNEMPLOYMENT is still 
the country's paramount con¬ 
cern according to last week’s 


NIK It survey — lull the need Uu 
an accurate count of ihc 
number o] unemployed will not 



Energy 


Once again, search is on in the Great South Basin 


be satisfied yet. 

Labour's West Com 
Kerry Hurke tried to b; 
a private member, E, 
week iu amend the 5;, 
Au to ensure that itfc 
lahour survey is dootr 
accurate number arrinj 
I'iiiverument memta, 
si long in their critics- 
would cost too Qiuche:. 
unnecessary. 

A quarterly househcU. 
would tost 5600,000..’: 
amendment is needed l 
S um si us Act which L 
allows the Gomnuieeih 
el.in to survey difltiu:: 
including the labour fa 
And while there Bp.', 
iccogniuoii that the «a: 
available the better litj. 
i mulling the numbers(L 
ployed can he likened u-:. 
ing spots on someone 
measles — the probltnm' 
A household suns' 
shortcomings. ItitwlH; 
pie" bom which itiii- 
in generalise about $ 
ami location of ik ■ 
ployed. The Census 
see in the logical ntethodi 
led ing the data but tie- 
lions tm employment, f ‘ : 
to in the 1976 Census 
satin* iu the 1981 Cew^ 
A survey would de®'-- 
a sincere commitment^ 
ploymcnt policy; ll ’*'■ 
viile belter Inform^ 
which tobusc policy^ 
add sustenance to 

Hut it would neceute 1 
arrangement of the ^ 
Department’* priori* r * 
is not seen os urgm 11 ! - 
(invent mcni. 

If Hurke hod pw®' 
lives in introducing l» 
would Ituve been ilw**;, 
The SiotUtics W*r. 
would take cigfo 
gather, process andFgV 
muteriol. And the 
through is always***:, 
according to thedfp®^' 


TH G arrival of a seismic 
survey vessel at the port of 
BlufT late this month, signals 
the beginning of another 
chapter in the search for oil in 
the highly prospective but ex¬ 
tremely hazardous Great South 
Basin. 

The Western Odyssey, 
which is owned by the Western 
Geophysical Company of 
America, is sailing for Bluff 
from the Far East to undertake 
the survey for Phillips 
Petroleum. 

Phillips is one of three part¬ 
ners in a consortium which will 
again be looking at a resump¬ 
tion of the search for oil in 
southern waters. The other two 
arc the Hunt International 
Petroleum Company and the 
Government-owned Pctrocorp 
Exploration. 

I hint is playing a quieter role 
in the survey which does tint 
mean another drilling pro¬ 
gramme will automatically 
follow. Phillips has several 
operations in South-east Asia, 
and is herter si muted to oversee 
the survey. 

Compared with previous 
studies beneath the ocean floor, 
the latest survey is a com¬ 
paratively small one. 

Between 1970 and 1973, 
soon after I hint wjs granted 
licences to a large area of the 
Great Smith Basin, nearly 
•I Lunu line kilometres of ocean 
bottom were seismicully 
surveyed. 

The latest survey is only 
2750km, and depending un the 
weather, should take between 
27 and 42 days to complete. 

Tlie survey is achieved by 
towing air guns behind the 
vessel which lire high-pressure 
volumes into the water. A 
24011-metre cable is also towed 
behind the vessel, and detectors 
on it are able to record seismic 
signals returning from hun¬ 
dreds uf metres beneath the 
ocean tloor. 



An uccuraie “map" of what 
lies to a depth of 7600m cun be 
drawn. Once the survey is com¬ 
pleted, the data will he sent 
overseas again, and around 
next February, the three part¬ 
ners will get together again to 
determine whether a drilling 
programme should resume. 

The survey will chart new 
areas beyond the Auckland 
Islands, which would be an ex¬ 
tremely high-cost drilling urea, 
about 320km south of the 
southernmost point of Stewart 
Island. 

Radio navigation stations uu 
Stewart Island aitd at Milton, 
near Dunedin, have already 
been installed for the new 
seismic programme. 

As usual, the explorers are 
giving little away about pros¬ 
pects, but earlier surveying 
revealed six previously 
unknown large tertiary basins. 

Before Hum tell out with the 
Government over taxation — a 
dispute never really settled — 
sonic seven wells were drilled 
in two of the basins. 

Using the Penrod 74 oil rig, 
which was badly damaged on a 
reef ofi* the Phillipines some 


Applications are now being 
received for the 




MARKETING AWARD 
OF THE YEAR 
1981 

Here’s an opportunity for your 
company to win recognition of its 
marketing achievements through 
New Zealand’s prestige marketing 
award. 

For further information please contact: 

The Executive Director 
Sales and Marketing Executives 
International (of Wellington) Inc. 

PO Box 1841, Wellington. Phone 861-935. 

Entries close on Sept. 11, so act now! 


The New Zealand 
Council of 
S.M.E. Associations. 
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months ago, although it has 
since been repaired in 
Singapore, (lie explorers found 
nil and gas in one of the wells, 
and shows in two others. 


However, in wildcat drilling, 
the world aveiuge far 
petroleum encounters is one 
out uf every It* holes drilled, 
while title in 5t) results in the 


discovery of a significant 
hydrocarbon deposit. 

On those results, therefore, 
the Great South Basin, with its 
known 30 to 40 giant to super- 
giant anticlinal structures and 
an equal number of smaller 
ones, mostly at a water depth of 
600m, is an exciting place for 
oilmen. 

The potential has been 
estimated ai between 1500 
million and 2000 million bar¬ 
rels. 

The latest survey could find 
even more promising areas. 

Government pressure will be 
on the American companies if 
the survey shows further pro¬ 
spective areas. 

Hunt has retained the most 
promising parts of die Imge 
iicL-ncv urea it was able to 
negotiate in 1969, alt hough HO 
per cent is presently up fur 
grabs from other explorers. 


It has a seven-year agreement 
with the Government, the sec¬ 
ond year of which ends in April 
next year. Energy Minister liill 
Birch had made it clear he ex¬ 
pects a work (meaning drilling) 
programme after the second 
year is up. 

However, any drilling will he 
extremely costly. The mure ex¬ 
pensive holes drilled by the 
consortium between 1975 and 
1978 cost more than $20 
million each, and costs have 
soared since diut. The cost ot 
recovery would be even higher. 

Under the previous agree¬ 
ment, the slate met 40 per cent 
of the exploration costs fnr a 
right to take 51 per cent of any 
find. 

The tens of millions uf 
dollars required will un¬ 
doubtedly be borne in mind 
when the time comes to urn- 
sttla when a new drilling pro¬ 
gramme will stun. 
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THE BROOKVALE GUARANTEE: 

...consistent Premium wine, in bottle, decanter or cask. 


NATIONWIDE FAVOUIUT* 
Villa Marla's Brookvale Riesling has 
gana from Its lntroduatlon to b Boom a 
a market leader in Just IB months, 
proving that Premium quality *■ 
dlBOomlble toy the S.Z. vine drinker. 
Brookvale is vlnied solely with Ihe 
best oTN-S-'e Riesling Sylvaner gropes 
from prime vtnsyCrde in Hawkes Bay 


and Gisborne, and maria to the fruity. 
Qerroan wine stylo. 

wnraxAxsit* nqiom 

Villi Marla has guarahtoeed to keep 
Brookvale In the same Premium . 
quality from vintage U> vintage, 
whichever pack Style you ohoose. 
bottle, elegant glass decanter, or 
economical 3 lure wirieoabk. 


Piuntratt OLABS WIN US 

Ae an independent winemaker. 
Villa M aria Is Justifiably proud of 
the auooess or Its wines over 
. the laot frw years, ah you 
oan be sure of lop quality 
Prannun wine in every 
bottle wearing the big rod 
"Ton Its label. 



Wines to suitthe occasion-or make itone villa®maria 
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Efficiency 





CPT Is clearly established as the 
leading word processing system In 
New Zealand, with more than 200 
systems Installed. 

And now the CPT 8000 Is rated No.i In 
terms of user satisfaction by the 
authoritative Datapro Research 
Corporation In the U.S. 
user satlsfactlon-the ultimate 
measure of success. 

The word war’s 

been won. r~" ~ i ' r" r = =a 





The CPT 6000 and 8000 systems are 
equipped to meet all business needs, 
boost your business efficiency, and 
are backed by a total support package, 
installation of a CPT system not only 
means being able to recruit and retain 
high quality staff, increasing current 
staff productivity ensures your 
business remains competitive-and 
that you beat Inflation by fixing 
operating costs and overheads now. 


from only 




1I|Aa |m 

JfW wjuh 

competitively priced word 
processing system, backed by the 
experience and expertise of Computer 
Consultants Limited who can guarantee 
N0W * You stalt saving time 
and money Immediately-not next year. 


r 

L 



We don't believe we can sell a word 
processor In an ad. Your Individual 
business requirements are too 
specific. Face-to-face we can show 
you how the cpt can meet all your 
business needs. Ring us now. Turn the 
word processing war Into an early 
victory, you will find that the CPT Is 
precisely what you need. The victory 
will be yours. 

Auckland Tel: 798-345, P.O. BOX 2633 
Palmerston North Tel: 71-654 (72-082 
from 1 July), p.o. Box 1324 
Wellington Tel: 726-007, P.O. BOX 492 
Christchurch Tel: 792-274, 

P.o. BOX 22528 


Energy 


Alternatives put forward to synthetic fuel plant 


„ __ TOe word processing market has become a battleground. 

Fighting to undercut prices and bombard you with system features is 
often more confusing than convincing. But-CPT is here! 

Contact us 


L=j 
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by Ann Taylor 

ALTERNATIVE routes to 
self-sufficiency in transport 
fuels were proposed last week 
as the synthetic fuels plant 
edges down the fast track to the 
same destination. 

Jeanette Fitzsimons's Syn¬ 
thetic Petrol or Sustainable 
Fuels , published by the En¬ 
vironmental and Conservation 
Organisations, argues that the 
planned Mobil plant, which 
will produce 570,000 tonnes of 
petrol a year, is an expensive 
and wasteful use of the Maui 
gas resource. 

Two alternatives are sug¬ 
gested in the paper: 

• Conversion of 250,000 new 
curs and 150,000 high-mileage 
vehicles in gas-reticulated areas 
of the North Island to CNG, 
Cost: $600 million, 
ft Introducing 25,000 new 
alcohol-engine cars in the 
South Island and 100,000 MS5 
(a petrol extender with a high 
methanol blend content) con¬ 
versions. Cost: $795 million. 

The Synthetic Fuels Cor¬ 
poration shareholders — Mobil 
and the Government — con¬ 
tend that the cost of the syn¬ 
thetic fuels plant is around 
$750 million although the 
numbers bandied around (by, 
among others, Finance Min¬ 
ister Rob Muldoou) have risen 
to $9fi0 million. 

Fitzsimons contends that the 
"Rand factor” (deduced by the 
American Rand Corporation 
which found thut large new 


process plants cost 300 per cent 
more than estimated) pushes 
the cost up to $2 billion in 1981 
dollars. 

The Marsden Point refinery 
— scene of industrial disrup¬ 
tion and potential snap elec¬ 
tions — is an integral part of 
any fuels policy. 

Fitzsimons argues that “if we 
achieve any increase in self- 
sufficiency from renewable or 
gas-based fuels, the market for 
petrol will decline and this will 
undermine the economics of 
the refinery. An expanded re¬ 
finery would make the Govern¬ 
ment reluctant to allow sub¬ 
stitution for too much petrol.” 

The refinery expansion will 
almost eliminate the need to 
import refined products but 
Middle East oil producers 
she argues, are also investing in 
refining plants, to mid value to 
their crude oil, and in specialis¬ 
ed tankers to deliver it. 

“They may not lx* willing to 
sell us unde oil if we do not 
also buy refined products," 
Fiusimotu says. 

Diesel supplies “critical tu 
keep the country going in an 
emergency" are o constraint 
which “means that Mobil 
petrol, in addition to the 
refinery petrol produced as a 
diesel 'by-product' leaves al¬ 
most no room for further sub¬ 
stitution from CNG or meth¬ 
anol unless we arc to import 
refined diesel or export petrol 
. . . CNG and methanol can 
help the diesel problem hut 
they are only likely In be 
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Marsden Point ... a key factor in argument. 


developed in this way if they 
are also ‘mainstrcom’ fuels for 
petrol vehicles." 

The continued need to im¬ 
port diesel demonstrates "they 
are not really serious about 
security of supply, because it 
safeguards private motoring 
but not essential services." 

The oil companies involved 
with the NZ Refining Com¬ 
pany, which runs the refinery, 
will he ottered 2-1 per cent of 
the shareholding in the syn¬ 
thetic fuels plant. 

’I'lic kUrrcm shareholding of 
50:50 between Government 
and Mobil will change when 
the project gets the go-ahead to 
75 per cent Government and 25 
Mobil. 

The Government hits given 
an assurance to the oil com¬ 
panies that tilt ofier will be 
made. 

Energy Deputy Secretary Hill 
Falconer said it would not be 
prudent to make the offer until 
all the planning consents have 
been settled. 


The Government will own 
the gas and the final product 
which will have price parity 
with the cost of imported and 
refined petrol. 

Fitzsimons argues that “be¬ 
cause the Government would 
pay the copurution a tolling fee 
and the rate will be negotiated 
in terms oi return on capital in¬ 
vested, a high capital cost is 
clearly in the Corporation's in¬ 
terest." 

Hut Falconer said that while 
the company gets a fixed re¬ 
turn, "if the price of oil goes up 
then the profit returns to the 
Crown." 

Ministers arc now consider¬ 
ing a report on the commercial 
viability of the project prepared 
by the joint executive commit¬ 
tee (JHC). 

Committee members are also 
on the board of the Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation. The SFC, 
in the meantime, operates only 
as instructed by ihe JHC which 
is responsible to the Govern¬ 
ment . 


Falconer said all the contracts 
for the project are still under 
negotiation. 

"Ministers arc still awaiting 
certain developments on eight 
contracts. Project management 
and control is still being 
negotiated: it's making pro¬ 
gress but these things are never 
easy," he said. 

Fitzsimons argues that the 
synthctic fuels plant will use 
the gas first enough for the 
Government to avoid paying 
twice for gas which it has not 
used during its 30-year takc-or- 
pay contract. 

Falconer says "that was not 
the main drive of the project," 
the impetus came from 
"pressure from oil price rises 
and the risk of interruption. 

“If wc could take time about 
achieving self-sufficiency then 
the CNG option would he 
OK." 

Hut he expressed some reser¬ 
vation about that option: "As 
soon as we’ve got 4110,000 cars 
converted somebody will entire 
up with some tiling belter." 

He does concede that syn¬ 
thetic petrol will always be 
more expensive, to the motor¬ 
ist, than CNG. 

Dr Colin Maiden, chairman 
of llie Synthetic Fuels tkirpiira¬ 
tion, expressed his reset vat ion 
iihout the CNG option tu the 
IMunimig Tribunal hearing the 
pros and cutis of the plant in 
Taranaki at the moment. 

lie told the tribunal that "in 
match the transport fuel sell- 
sufficiency derived from the 


synthetic, pctrtil plum an 
estimated minimum of 600,00(1 
vehicles would need to be con¬ 
verted to CNG. 

“The present goal of cun vert¬ 
ing 150,000 vehicles by the end 
of 1985 is ambitious . . . an ad¬ 
ditional 600,000 in a similar 
time frame would seem to be an 
insurmountable task." 

The present average of 1300 
conversions a mouth and the 
lack of reticulation in some 
areas, the unsuitability of old, 
low value or low mileage cars 
means only about 600,000 cars 
arc “available" for conversion, 
he said. 

Employment has been oneoJ 
the expressed purposes in the 
Government's growth strategy. 
Fitzsimons says MOO to 1800 
people would he needed to 
build the plant and the invest¬ 
ment per job would he 51 
million in lVHl dollars. 

Energy Minister Hill Hirsh, 
in a letter to Iter, concedes that 
"it is certainly true that the 
M85 route would create inure 
jobs and in a tiKire decentralis¬ 
ed way than the incth-jiml-in- 
gasoline unit." 

Falconer said the revised 
estimates show that I .U10 peo¬ 
ple would be needed to hml*J 
the plant and “the ;i>suuipu«n 
is that the labour force will be 
able to be linitul in New 
Zealand." 

If planning consents are 
ratified by November the mu- 
stnictiun will start ms month, 
earlier than the original protect 
implementation plait. 


New Publication 

The first 
complete guide 

for office 
decision-makers. 

The Office Book/ published by Fourth Estate Periodicals, is 
specially designed to keep office decision-makers completely 
up-to-date with the rapidly changing office scene. 

The first issue of this impressive new annual includes 
authoritative articles exploring trends in a number of crucial 
fields including: employment (technological innovation and 
changing roles in the office), building (the creative developers 
and new concepts in office building), ergonomics (the challenge 
to office designers and planners^ word processing (progress of 
the revolution and i comparative guide to products, 
suppliers and prices). 

As well. The Office Book's comprehensive directory section 
is designed to give office managers fingertip access fo all 
companies providing office products and services in New 
Zealand-everything from paper clips to word processors. 

To Order your copy of the brand-new and Indispensable desktop 
directory/ simply fill In the Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
coupon elsewhere In this Issue. „ 


are 



to help 


Our stated aims are to promote a balanced Industrial growth in the region, (o 
provide Increases job opportunities and help develop (he region's resources. In 
order to achieve these aims we are eager to assist industry in any way we can. 
Here are SOME of the ways:. 


KM 


Small Business GRANTS 
50% up to $15,000 

For the porchsse of plant In a planned 
development programme. The lire of the M 

grant Is dependent on your total turnover M 

and Investment Id fixed assets. ^ 

Investigation and GRANTS 

Establishment GRANTS Industry Relocation GRAN1S 

50% up to $10,000 up to 50% of cost 

Grants enable Investigations to taka Up to S0% of Ihe tost of relocating 

place as lo the feasibility or new ventures Industries from oaliWe the region, 

h the mamfKturiag flek) and also inibe parlkailarly fro* anal* centres to jpaUer 

development of resources. . centres witptm the region.. 

For further details of Ihe assistance outlined above and for Information on the many 
forms of assistance available,.please contact 


Suspensory Loans 

30% up lo 5100,000 - 

We can arrange Interest-free loans for 
the purchase of plant aad Mutpmeol. 
These loans are only repayable if the 
equipment leaves the region althln flit 
years or chases lo operate. 


Pioneer Status Suspensory 
Loans—10%.6f cost 

A Tillable for certain projects given plot¬ 
ter status Including those la the non-. 
rauufacturUg field web aa agrlcultuc, 
hot Ural lure and tourism.. 




WAIRARAPA REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 

Alan G. Stewart, Executive Officer . 

P.O. BOX 384 MASTERTON. Phot* 
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Quiet Caltex takes unaccustomed initiative on CNG Hawaii touts lure Kiwis into illegal credit deals 


by Rae Mazengarb 

CALTEX'S plan — now 
reaching fruition — to invest 
heavily in CNG facilities has 
been welcomed by the Govern¬ 
ment, which needs a catalyst 
to ensure the achievement of 
the national energy programme 
goal of converting 150,000 
vehicles to CNG by the end of 
1985. 

A major investment in retail 
facilities would go some way to 
solving the supply situation 
which was dampening the 
public's enthusiasm for the 
fuel. This week Caltex has an¬ 
nounced the first 11 CNG 
outlets in Auckland, Well¬ 
ington and Hamilton, due to 
open soon. 

Endorsing the programme in 
February this year, Energy 
Minister Gill Birch reiterated a 
Government promise that a 
significant price differential 


would be maintained between 
CNG and petrol, just to kick 
the project on its way. 

It is significant that the $23 
million answer to the Govern¬ 
ment's prayers — with 53 retail 
outlets planned for CNG — 
came from Caltex, a quiet com¬ 
pany which had previously 
shown no desire to embark on 
major initiatives. 

Apart from retailing petrol, 
the company kept away from 
the public eye. And it certainly 
didn’t show the eagerness of 
the other major oil companies 
to grasp at the many large 
energy projects planned for the 
next decade. 

Until just a few weeks ago, 
no top Caltex (NZ) executive 
had even granted an interview 
to a member of the country’s 
news media. 

The company had made an¬ 
nouncements on specifics, but 
it had not talked openly about 


what it was doing here, or what 
its plans for the future were. 

So why, after so many years, 
has the organisation had the ap¬ 
parent change of heart? Why is 
Caltex suddenly so keen to get 
involved in New Zealand’s 
energy future? And why is the 
company now prepared — even 
eager — to lift its public affairs 
profile? 

Managing director Bill Dun¬ 
ning, an easy-going, personable 
man, is perhaps the key link in 
the “new look" policies of 
Caltex. But he refutes entirely, 
the suggestion that it’s all his 
doing. 

Born in Washington DC, 53 
years ago, he joined the Caltex 
group in 1957. Before that, his 
only other experience had been 
as a journalist, serving some 
years as Washington corre¬ 
spondent for the Scripps- 
Howard/Newspaper Enterprise 1 
Association. 


He worked mainly in 
marketing in overseas 1 Caltex 
companies before being ap¬ 
pointed chief executive officer 
tor Caltex Oil (Thailand) I.td 
and Caltex (Philippines) Inc. 

His arrival in New /.calami 
he describes simply, as a “pro¬ 
pitious moment''. Caltex was 
looking at CNG. Dunning took 
over the reins and steered the 
company on its future path. 

After all, he points out, 
“there's no way in the world 
that I could get a company of 
this size to go where it didn’t 
want to go." 

The CNG programme was a 
local initiative which cuused 
great confusion in the Calu-x 
(worldwide) system. It was un¬ 
familiar territory, a field totally 
new to the corporation. But 
three New Zealanders went 
abroad last year to investigate 
the possibilities of the 



technology, anil collect the 
needed data. 

They -also sold the idea to the 
worldwide corporal ion. 
According to Dunning, when 
the group president came out to 
look into I he concept he con¬ 
fessed afterwards: "I sal down 
as a sceptic, hui I get up as a 
convert . . ." 

That’s not in sav the project 
was without risk. As Dunning 
says, the studies, which were 
heguu seriously in April/May 
1980, showed a cost of $23 
million for the programme. 
They also showed the planners 
that they were dealing with an 
unknown. “Essentially, there 
was no idemiliable markel . . . 
this was tile unique tiling about 
it," says Dunning. Kalher, it 
was a classic chicken and egg 
situation. Caltex had a major 
role to play in developing the 
market. 

The idea of a chain, attached 
to established petrol stations, 
with their other vehicle- 
servicing oil shoots, was seen as 
the only way to make an im¬ 
pact. The .stations picked tor 
the scheme would he announc¬ 
ed in batches, rather than dribs 
and drabs. 

Dunning is conscious that 
until now, his company has 
made no contribution to the 
Government’s energy pro¬ 
gramme, other than its involve¬ 
ment in the refinery, lie is also 
conscious of the fact that Caltex 
is not entirely breaking new 
ground, and says he has ad¬ 
miration for the “pioneers” of 
CNG in this country. 

"We might be bigger, and an 
important contribution, hut 
they really pioneered (the use 
of the fuel) . .. what they waul 
now is more customers, more 
impetus . .He says iluii even 
at current petrol prices, direct 
foreign exchange savings will 
exceed $27 million annually 
once the retail chain is fully 
operational. 

And he is quick to talk ahum 
the added benefits to the coun¬ 
try of the extra comicusiiic 
which will come out of Maui, if 
the Government target of 
150,000 vehicle conversions is 
achieved — almost I million 
barrels, representing Ihrcigu 
exchunge suvings of n furl her 
$44.5 million. 

Dunning is confident people 
will now convert to CNG, 
despite the recent price hike in 
LPG. Currently the price of 
CNG is around half that of 
petrol, and likely to remain so, 
he Bays — a commitment the 
Government never made in 
relation to LPG. 

Why has it taken Caltex so 
long to make a move? Dunning 
explains the company’s low 
profile in terms of economics. 
When the company took its 
share, along with the other oil 
companies and the public, in 
the NZ Refuting Company, its 
equity reflected its position in 
the market. 

Since then, he says, Caltex’s 
position in the market has in¬ 
creased substantially. But its 
share of the products coming 
from the refinery has not kept 


requirements. “It’s p _ 
us with greater security "rv* 

ning wys, and enabled tW 

panyto become rawetW 
. Cal, f* » simply broad* 
Its activities as the othtr^ 
panics have done. Du* 
says, in fact none ofihT£ 
panics moved as soon ui 
should have, when thefirar. 
shock hit in 1973/4. Rath^ 
second shock, in 1978/9, n 
the critical time for dedi, 
making. 

Hut lie blames govetnae 
— with their price etc 
policies - for the inaction 
the part of the company.ft 
controls, to "protect the 
stimcr" were well mtenddh 
left the industry without ij 
cicnt capital to invest in» 
technologies, he says. 

While such stateraenttt: 
be met with disbelief, & L - ; / 
says the oil industry's pk 
has always been "iool- 
zeros". In such a huge ioLr 
profits naturally look mm: 
pressive than they are, hr. 

To illustrate, DunningiL 
ufhis own experienceof^i 
punsiun project on the dr,-,:. 



Dill Dunning. 
convert. 


sceptic m 1. 


board of an oveiieU 
company. At a cow 
million the project was ba¬ 
ilie company's resources t 

was shelved for a paW “ 
months. w 

By then, finance bad * 
found. Hut the cost • * 
mcuniimc, of the same pr®- 
wii bout alteration, w ** 
to $300 million. 
pcd. Such is the effect#^ 
tion and other factors on 
developments. , ^ 

So what of the m J 
Caltex in New Zealand?»J 
short term, the compMo. 
participate shortly at * 
conference in British OJj. 
bla, to promote w ' 
CNG, particularly * J 
automotive fuel. 

The Canadian pi 
conversion god JfL- u yiir.- 
vehicles.butacoorduj"^' 
ning, is well 
try in terms of 
will deliver a j[ y! 

( 


chain projects W. .- m! 
already sparked 1 

abroad, he says. 

In the longer KWjJJ-jt 
CNG initiative 
stepping-off P olat ^ 

Wilt un lUiiKiy litre 11UI Kepi hints that more vt, |j. . 
pace and the company has had pipeline. The , 

to import more refined prod- - already moved j: 

vls-a-viB 


ucts vis-a-viB the other com¬ 
panies. (Around 70 per cent of 
the country’s oil products come 
from the refinery.) 

In short, Caltex was paying 
more for its products overall 
than its competitors. To stay in 
business, U had to keep a tight 
ship and that left no room for 
major development expen¬ 
diture, let alone a : high public 
affairs profile. But with file ex¬ 
panded refinery, . a decision 
that’s taken 12 to 14 years, 
Caltex will receive its market 


by Allan Parker 

‘CONDOS-on-credit’ real 
estate touts in Hawaii are lur¬ 
ing New Zealand tourists Into 
illegal property investment 
deafs that could cost them 
thousands of dollars. 

The property development 
salesmen operate on the streets 
of Waikiki in Honolulu — a 
mecca for sun-seeking 
holidaymakers from around the 
Pacific. 

They offer these tourists — 
many of them New Zealanders 
— a free incal and then apply 
pressure to buy into con¬ 
dominium (apartment block) 
proposals. 

Cash is no problem, they tell 
the tourists; on-the-spot 
calculations will come up with 
a monthly repayment scheme 
on credit cards. 

In this way, the developers 
(and sometimes the tourists) try 
to evade New Zealand currency 
regulations. 

Reserve Bank policy on such 
deals is that overseas property 
investment by New Zealanders 
is nut on. 

Yet even the bank admits 
policing that policy is a "hit- 
and-miss'' affair. It has no way 
of knowing just how many 
deals have been signed. 

However, according to a 
Reserve Bank source, some 
transactions negotiated be¬ 
tween Hawaiian property 
developers and New Zealand 
tourists have been cancelled by 
the bank. 

The situation has become so 
serious (hut the Travel Agents 
Association of New Zealand 
(TAANZ) has advised its 
members: "Beware and warn 
your clients.” 

The association's August 
newsletter, distributed to travel 
agents throughout the country, 
says: "Please warn your clients 
that they may be offered free 
breakfasts, lunches or gifts on 
the streets of Honolulu. 

"There is no such thing as a 
free lunch and they will be 
lured into a possible ‘time¬ 
sharing’ scheme for property 
development.” 

Association president Alan 
Spence and executive director 
Peter Lowry tried out one of 
these free-of-charge proposals 
en route home from Canada 
recently. 

"We were appalled by the 
rudeness and pressure on us to 
‘buy’ and were dismayed to see 
this type of thing being peddled 
in such a wonderful tourist 
paradise as Hawaii,” said 
Lowry. 

“However, times are hard 
and business is down, so prop¬ 
erty developers are trying any 
means to promote." 

The two travel industry 
chiefs were told credit cards 
could be used and New 
Zealanders were “flocking to 
the cause". 

Lowry later told NBR that 
the property developers “turn¬ 
ed very rude and nasty" when 
ihc two officials refiised to 
commit themselves to signing 
up for the condominium deal, 
which basically raises cash in 
return for a guaranteed time- 
availability in the apartment 
block, once £uilt. 

“If an unsuspecting person 
on holiday encountered this it 
could be a very unpleasant ex¬ 
perience,” said Lowry. “They 
asked us some very personal 
questions about income and so 
on.” 

He said the HswaiJans ap¬ 
peared to be “boned up” on 
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Waikiki Beach 


he describes as ap 
pensive field. Fof J 
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numerous" to indicate this 
touting is g«ing mi regularly 
overseas. 

The bank hits identified smile 
dozen companies which arc 
operating, mu only in Hawaii 
but elsewhere, said a 
spokesman. 

However, foreign exchange 
policy administered by the 
bank regards such a transaction 
as an investment. 

"An investment that uses a 
capital sum and acquires (he 
rights to use an overseas asset is 
not permitted,” said our 
source. 

"You can't remit overseas 10 
buy portfolio investments or 
property." 

However, the use of credit 
cards is proving difficult to 
control, the source admitted. 

“Although it is not on under 
foreign exchange policy to use 
credit cards, there are some 
technical difficulties over what 
controls there should be on 
credit cards. 

"For example, we don’t set 
out to police credit cards held 
by any individual; we don't 
want a police state." 

But just that attitude means 
policing infringements of the 
foreign exchange regulations 
difficult and the bank has no 
way of knowing how many in¬ 
dividuals or how much money 
is involved. 

Our source felt the activity 
was “quite substantial" and 
New Zealanders were on the 
property developers’ “hit-lisi”. 

However, there is “no way 
we can home in on the 
figures”. 

This is because the deals 
worked out between developer 
and client overseBS can be such 
that the deposit and monthly 
repayments are small enough to 
avoid arousing credit card com¬ 
pany suspicions. 

A large single transaction 
would probably be refused by 
the credit card company, said 
the Reserve Bank source. 

But a smaller figure would 
not necessarily be recognised 
by the credit card company. 

Our source admitted: “In 
respect of credit card transac¬ 
tions, it (identification of such 
illegal property deals) is a hit- 
and-miss situation, depending 
on the nature of the informa¬ 
tion supplied to the credit card 
company. 

“Credit card companies have 
a highly-computerised opera¬ 
tion and you can't expect a 
computer to read minds." 

He agreed that the use of a 
credit card to finance such a 
deal “may be successful”., 
However, in some instances 
where such • deals have been 
discovered, . the transactions 
have been reversed /by the 
bank. 

in- 


into u condominium arrange¬ 
ment. Permission has been 
refused. 

“We mean business," said 


the Reserve Bank official. 

Sn, clearly, do the property 
developers who continue to 
prowl the streets ul Waikiki 


with their eyes 11 n (he credit 
Lard-holding New Zealand 

tourists. 

And given the Reserve 


Bank's acceptance of "hit-and- 
miss" discovery, the discovered 
ins 1.11 ices are obviously the up 
of tile "ciindo iceberg". 


•In other Instances 

The Reserve Bank aaya the dividual* have approached : |he 
practice la 4 ‘sufficiently V bank seeking permission to sign 



One pack gives you all 
the ingredients you need 
for your building project 


There's no point In splitting a task as large as 
building new premises — commissioning an 
architect for this, a finance company for that and a 
construction firm for the olher, that just 
complicates things. But naturally your new 
premises must be totally functional, Individual and 
make the best possible use of the site and 
location. __ ' 

The answer is the MAIN ZEAL Design and 
Build Package. , ,. 

MAINZEAL Will look at your needs, those of 
function location and-the benefits of energy 1 
conservation! and combine tharn In a design that 
suits you right down fo the ground. MAINZpAL 
have the planning expertise, the construction ’ 
capability and realistic financing advice to turn it 
into a reality for you., 


And they've proved It, with a track record that 
includes buildings for the Otago Harbour Board, 
the Apple and Pear Marketing Board, Hella NZ 
Ltd, National Mutual Life and Mogal Transport — 
companies that realised Ihe advantages of Design 
and Build, and chose MAINZEAL. 




Msdnzaal CwporaHon Lid 
.Auckland: : Telephone 34-043 
Wellington: Tslephona 72-8070 
Dunedin: ' Telephone 77-8409 
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Old become 
hot news 

WITH the advent of a new 
monthly publication, Qolden 
Thus, in October, advertisers 
will, for the first time, be able 
to tap in directly to that 
lucrative but sadly overlooked 
market of 60 years plus ... the 
national superannuitants . . . 
the senior citizens ... the 
golden oldies. 

In 1978 in this column, la 
drawing attention to the market 
represented by seniors "busy 
replacing household goods, 
renewing cars and planning 
travel", we quoted economist A 
J White who wrote: "These 
people will become rhe finan¬ 
cial aristocracy of New 
Zealand." 

In 1979, we pointed our that 
52,000 people over 60, or one 
in seven, had made a trip 
overseas the previous year. 

New Zealand Newspapers, in 
presenting the rationale for this 
new paper have dug out more 



Coast beckons^ 


How 'super' 
gets to you I 

He’s retiring from 
retirement Job 
... whatever next?\ 



provocative evidence of market 
potential in several areas. 

The 406,000 superannuitants 
over 60 enjoy a total income 
from this source of more than 
$25 million dollars each week. 
Their income from private 
sources is thought to be even 
higher. 

It is suggested that approx¬ 
imately 70 per cent own their 
own homes freehold. 

They are heavy users of 
financial services of all kinds, 


own later model cars than the 
average, are average consumers 
of clothing and foodstuffs, 
above average with certain 
healrh and beauty aids and 
drink more sherry and spirits 
than the younger beer drinkers. 

And this market is growing. 
Now nearly 20 per cent of the 
total market 20+, in the next 
10 years it is expected to in¬ 
crease by 13 per cent to 
480,000 in all. 

Qolden Timet will be printed 


tabloid size web offset on 
newsprint with four colour and 
spot colour availabilities. The 
intital print run will be 30,000 
and the cover price 50 cents. 

Commenting on the 
worldwide trend away from 
general interest magazines to 
those catering for special in¬ 
terest groups, NZ News 
managing director Nevilc Web¬ 
ber told NBR: "1 don’t know 
why we didn’t see this oppor¬ 
tunity before. 

The company's interest was 
sparked by the appearance ol 
the Melbourne Age's new 
publication, the/IurrmAiui Pen¬ 
sioner which, in spite of its un¬ 
comfortable title, grew from 
30,000 to 120,000 circulation 
in five issues. 

The publishing team for 
Golden Times has done its 
homework in preparation lor 
the launch. The title has been 
researched. The concept has 
been researched. Hobbies, in¬ 
terests, reception to editorial 
topics have been investigated. 
The market profile has been 
established. 


What would your shareholders say 
if you spent your marketing budget at the casino? 



The S.M.E.I. National Conference, Wellington, 

9 and 10 October, will make marketing less of a gamble. 


Is your day In the marketing 
department more like a losing night at 
the casino. Marketing has been 
described as a "wheel". The spokes are 
the elements of the marketing mix. All 
spokes must work correctly for the 
1 ■wheel" to roll successfully. But Is the 
marketing wheel more like a roulette 
wheel? Experience shows that fbr. 
most companies It is. If 70% of new 
product launches fall, then marketing 
Is not an applied business science — it 
remains a massive gamble in which the 
odds are stacked heavily against the 
marketer. The S.M.E.I. National 
Conference will stack the odds In your 
■favour. 

Key national and international 
speakers such as Dr Jack Dauner, / 

Fayetteville University, North Carolina, 

Professor Mueller-Heumann, University 
< of Otago, Rehny . ^ ■ v.- ^ 

Programmeand""] 


. and Mather 
Australia, and ‘ 
SteVe Bridges, 
Ma$sey University, 
Wllifhake " 


1 Registration Form to: 

I 
I 
I 


Name 


Address. 


you reassess your use (or abuse) of 
the marketing function, and help you 
use it more effectively in a rapidly 
changing market place. Others 
speakers include, Richard Brookes, Ken 
Fink-Jensen, Bruce Perrott, Graeme 
Hunter and Ralph Persons. 

, We’ll cover every aspect of the 
marketing mix; the use of the market 
function and its likely developments-, 
do-it-yourself research and formal 
research; building then selling your 
marketing blah to management and 
staff; positioning your product and 
planning a communication strategy; 
cost-efnclent media strategies and how 
to best use the various media; and ' 
finally, the end of the chain, getting it 
right in the retail and wholesale area. 
Please detach and post.the coupon for 
foil conference programme.. 

The question is 
not whether your 
company can; . - ■ 
afford to send : ; 
.you but can they 
really afford : ;i . 


I . . S.ME.l^RQ^Box 1841. Wellington. . j 


iy % - 


Ml )60 


“I cun honestly say I have not 
known such u current of elec¬ 
tricity among our executives as 
wc'vc had since we began to ex¬ 
plore this new monthly," said 
Webber. 

“First there was the gut feel¬ 
ing that it was a great idea with 
tin immense field of editorial in¬ 
terest. Then we conducted 
some market research and that 
gut feeling was turned to u near 
certainty." 

NZ News has sei up u high- 
powered team to get Golden 
Times on its way. All it needs 
now is readers. 

— Grcv Wiggs 

A swimming 
success 

THREE of the key pieces in 
the marketing jigsaw are a good 
product (preferably with a 
plus), a system of distribution 
that blankets the marketplace 
and a sound advertising pro¬ 
gramme. 

When ICI set out to market 
Bnquacil, a swimming pool 
sanitiser, in New Zealand, it 
knew from previous overseas 
sales experience that the prod¬ 
uct would petlorm on all 
counts. 

Uut (he shape and pattern ol 
distribution used in other coun¬ 
tries did mu apply here and 
that piece of jigsaw was miss¬ 
ing. 

Even worse, the biggest 
single outlet in the pool 
business, a national chain of 
tMailers, was allied to an op¬ 
position biatul and not free in 
handle Huquucil. 

Unlike most Maple pruduus, 
the sale of swimming pool 
chemicals is not limited in a 
specific class ol mailers. 
F.lhowing each oilier in this 
rather .specialised field are such 


disparate outlets u 


markets, chemists, hi' 
stores, department Kor&Z 
jind station agents, ?! 
builders, pool servicemen^ 
chemical manufacturerT 
Furthermore, .... 
maintenance calls for ci 

vigilance by owner*. W 

is u necessary to keep the 

Tree from bacteria and £ 
but the water quality oj; 
balanced - not too acfcU 
too alkaline. So the pool 
needs responsible advice (r 
suppliers of pool chemicals.' 

And because the butjn«. 
seasonal, the retailer mun li 
kept involved and mmivfc 
from year to year. 

Slowly, patiently i C j 
methodically, ICI put icpfr 
a network of dismbutoaf 
selected independent pooh' 
ply specialists, stock and l 
tinn agents in rural arw£ 
where interest hadbeensbn; 
n selection of chemists. Ever 
electric appliance store | 
found to he the right outlev 
one location. 

ICI then produced i 
gramme designed to pw t 
maximum product krorit; 
fur their retail outlets. He 
were plans far holding dr:, 
seminars. Visits by ovmii 
peris were timetabled. Rtf_ 
mailings of service inlorrcr-: 
were scheduled. Even plar.i:: 
pool clinics were devised. 

Haquacil had been intro!, 
ed in a low key operatic. 
1*177. When distribution: 
raiigeineiits had been when;., 
feciciI, ihe first full-suit f" 
m»>iinn was timed torihei^ 
iiici uf 1 '.>80-81. 

The size uf the market s. 
Mill largely a maii« i- 
"quessi innit ion." Thepti**' 
linn uf pools was depends: 
climate and geography'i 
vast ruujority of owners I. 1 -- 
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ARE YOU AN 
ADVERTISING INDUSTRY PROFESSIONAL' 

IF SO THEN THIS SERVICE WILL BE OF 
INTEREST TO YOU 
Did you know that Lampdan Associates 
specialist unit catering for the total recr ® "Li 
needs ol the advertising Industry? Well we . 
our clients include moat of Naw Zealand s 
agencies ranging from large multinationals to 
New Zealand owned operations. Appointments i 
been made to managing director level. Now we ere 
terested to meet 

• Chief Executives ■ ' -j 

• Account Directors, Managers & Executives 

• Creative Specialists — Creative Directors,* 1 , : 

Directors, Visuallaera, Copy Writers, « na . 
finished art people. -1 

• Media — Directors, Managers, Planners®.. Li 

Buyers 1 ;• 

• Production Staff at ail levels • \:,l 

• Administrative, Secretarial and Personal; v_vJ 

Assistants. . . ; 

So If you are currently considering a change. 
ly contemplating your future direction;ana ws'j ^ 
the Idea of a "confidential listening posl w J 
Industry we would appreciate the opporiuiu 
discuss your next career step with you, etto^ 1 r j 
don't know we can't help. Personal enquiries 
vlted to John Albert, or Murray Irwin, Advert!?!™^, 
duetry Consultants. ' : ; d'+SSj 

• M • \fV: jv/'i 
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Marketing 


in the centre and north of the 
North Island. 

An all-in budget of $50,000 
was set to accomplish a new 
goal for new and repeat 
business. 

Traditionally, the pool 
sanitising market has been 
dominated by chlorine-derived 
products. Baquacil is a non¬ 
chlorine product. This made 
possible claims for greater safe¬ 
ty in storage, efficiency in 
bacteria and algae control, 
freedom from problems of 
smell, taste and eye iriration, 
plus reduced pool maintenance 
with only a three or four¬ 
weekly treatment required. 

The objectives of the adver¬ 
tising were to deariy com¬ 
municate the main product ad¬ 
vantages and to identify the 
distributive outlets. 

The strategy was to position 
Baquacil as the new pool treat¬ 
ment that superseded chlorine. 

Copy described the product 
us the one “that cares for the 
swimmer us well as the pool." 

Television, the major vehi¬ 
cle, showed open-eyed children 
happily swimming under water 
as a visual demonstration of 
product claims and a 
reassurance to parents. 

“The technical aspects of the 
product were deliberately lefi 
for point of sale instruction," 
Mackny King's Harry Manley* 
explained to AJmark. "We 
wanted to concentrate on the 
message that the product was 
chorine-free ami kind to swim¬ 
mers.’' 

Magazine advertising was 
planned to identify dealers and 
point of sate material pin¬ 
pointed the product instore. 

A key visual from the TV 
commercial was used os a uni¬ 
fying faclor in all material right 
through to the label. 

The campaign was released 
in September/October, 1980. 
TV advertising commenced. 
Prim advertising was schedul¬ 
ed. The dealer training pro¬ 
gramme swung into action. 

All the pieces of the 
marketing jigsaw were now fit¬ 



ting neatly. In a few months the 
season was over and the results 
were easy on the eye. The sales 
target had been exceeded. Sales 
were two and a half times big¬ 
ger than the previous year. 

Then in May, 5 months after 
the campaign stopped, Hcylcn 
Research took some relevant 
measurements. 

Unprompted awareness of 
liuquncil was 54 per cent and 
prompting increased this to H6 
per cent. 

A quarter of the pool owners 
had converted to the product. 
Of pool owners, 60 per cent 
were aware of Baquacil advert 
rising and the recalled claims 
included “easy to use, kills 
bacteria and algae, tasteless and 
odourless." 

Baquacil users saw its ail van¬ 
tages uut only ns infrequency of 
application and cusc of use but 
freedom from eye irritation, 
taste and smell. 

Then a sample of pool 
owners were asked questions 
about their retailers. Did they 
know all about pool chemicals? 
Had they explained each type 
of chemical? Would they sec 
their retailer if they experienc¬ 
ed problems? Baquacil retailers 
outscorcd the opposition heavi¬ 
ly on all counts, 

Giving due credit to product 
and advertising, the success of 
this operation is due to ICI's 
perspicacity in recognising the 


'Do you know 
COWANS have 
Fine Art Papers?’ 


‘No. 

But if you hum 
the first few bars, 
I’ll follow.’ 


k 



specialist selling nature of the 
proposition. Outlets needed to 
sell and service — noi merely 
stock — the product. The atten¬ 
tion paid to distribution turned 
a potential disadvantage into a 
source of strength. 

Someone once defined 
marketing as the sum of all the 
clemcnts required to create 
prospects niul turn them into 


customers. It is merely a ques¬ 
tion of getting your sums right. 

— Grev Wiggs 

Seminar sales 
exercise 

SMEI (Sales and Marketing 
Executives International) is us¬ 
ing textbook strategy to sell its 
national conference in October. 

It has divided the pro¬ 
ceedings into four seminars 
covering subjects which might 
roughly be described as the 
place of marketing, research 
and planning, commercial com¬ 
munication and wholesaling 
and retailing. 

You may attend any one 
seminar if you wish (market 
segmentation?) or take advan¬ 
tage of progressive discounts 
(incentive selling?) which 
means that the more sessions 
you attend, the lower the fee 
per session. 

The preliminary circular 
del idling the programme con¬ 
tains u sinull marketing trans¬ 
gression. It fails to tell the pros¬ 


pect where the product can be 
bought. With a little par¬ 
donable chuckle we reveal that 
the conference venue is Well¬ 
ington. 

Between the cocktail party on 
Thursday, October 8, and the 
dinner on the following Satur¬ 
day, conferees will be exposed 
to some pretty highpower man¬ 
power dealing with marketing 
cogencies. 

The first seminar sees Dr J R 
Daunier, professor of 
marketing and management 
from Fayetteville University in 
North Carolina, presenting the 
“80’s survival kit" followed by 
Otago’s marketing professor, 
Guenther Mueller-Heumann, 
who sets out to examine the 
role of marketing in a changing 
marketplace. 

Research is the opening sub¬ 
ject of the second seminar with 
Richard Brookes, of Victoria 
University, looking at low-cost, 
do-it-yourself research and Ken 
Fink-Jensen, of Hcylen, tra¬ 
versing the problcm- 
oppnriuuiiy aspects of formal 
research. 


These speakers are followed 
by Massey’s marketing pro¬ 
fessor, Steve Bridges, and by an 
Australian financial marketing 
consultant, Bruce Perrott, who 
deal with how to build a 
marketing plan and how to sell 
it to top management. 

Communication strategy, 
both in planning and im¬ 
plementation, is the subject of 
seminar three and there to dual 
with the message and the 
medium arc Ogilvy & Mather’s 
Australian chairman, Renny 
Cunick, and Coienso Com¬ 
munications’ media director, 
Graeme Hunter. 

The winiling-up seminar is 
concerned with the wholesale 
and retail riddle. In the chair is 
L D Nathan's variety stores 
director, Ralph Parsons, 
followed by a marketing mix 
panel of the conference 
speakers. 

SMEI claims ilnit this is the 
must significant conference it 
has yet run. The indications arc 
that it could well he right. 

— Grev Wiggs 
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Foreign Affairs — a sinking ship of state? 


SOMETHING seems to have 
gone seriously wrong in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Although the diplomats are 
keeping up a brave front to out¬ 
siders, morale within the Well¬ 
ington headquarters and at 
posts overseas is low. 

Foreign Affairs has for long 
been regarded in the capital as 
an elite department. Its ranks 
include the most gifted and 
able officera in government ser¬ 
vice. With the possible excep¬ 
tion of the DSIR] Foreign Af¬ 
fairs has more, and more highly 
qualified, graduates than any 
other Government agency. 

Entry is highly competitive. 
A good honours degree is a pre¬ 
requisite, and it helps to be 
recommended by someone in 
the "club” to gain admission to 
the diplomatic ranks. 

The ministry uses unofficial 
‘'spotters" in the universities to 


help in its selection. Each year 
about 250 young hopefuls ap¬ 
ply, but only about a half dozen 
of these are finally accepted in¬ 
to the Ministry as diplomatic 
trainees. 

There is no provision for en¬ 
try higher up the scale and 
vacancies — unlike in the 
public service at large — are 
not advertised. 

But the diplomats are quit¬ 
ting, and in sufficient numbers 
to cause alarm. What should 
give the ministry — and the 
Government — special concern 
is that the defections now in¬ 
clude several senior officers, 
men of ambassador rank whose 
talents will be sorely missed 
and whose experience, gained 
from numerous postings and 
assignments here and overseas, 
will be impossible to replace in 
the short term. 

For some years the ministry 
has suffered losses from among 


its middle-ranking officers. By 
and large, these losses can be 
attributed to the curious condi¬ 
tions of service imposed on 
young diplomats and to highly 
unsatisfactory working condi¬ 
tions in the Wellington head of¬ 
fice. 

During their “probation" 
new entrants, however impres¬ 
sive their qualifications, spend 
a lot of time on menial work — 
running messages, filing, 
xeroxing, and generally shuffl¬ 
ing paper. 

They are encouraged to dic¬ 
tate drafts for senior officers — 
but find it impossible to reach a 
stenographer (and the min¬ 
istry's stenos are said to be the 
best in government) because 
each girl works for 10 or more 
officers. Overtime is expected 
to be worked — but is not paid. 

Frequently these ofticers are 
housed five or more to a room, 
in accommodation more cramp¬ 


ed than in most other depart¬ 
ments. There are no tea rooms 
or canteen. They are encourag¬ 
ed to put up with this by the 
carrot of an overseas posting 
(or, more precisely, the implied 
threat that there will be no 
posting if they complain). 

On posting, however, it all 
changes. Invariably the dip¬ 
lomat overseas has his own of¬ 
fice. Often — depending on the 
location — his own secretary. 
Life on the first posting may be 
financially difficult, especially 
for the married, but if he sur¬ 
vives that and the rigours of the 
social round the rewards arc 
there. 

But the good life dissolves on 
his return to Wellington. It's 
back to room-sharing and 
waiting in the queue to the 
stenographer's desk. And no 
overseas allowances either. 

In the past, most of those 
who have quit have done so at 



that point, u& the realisation 
that their contemporaries else¬ 
where are enjoying the benefits 
of the corporate world of big 
business hits sunk in. 

Some go, belatedly, into the 
private sector. Others transfer 
to other departments where lire 
is easier and promotion quicker 
for the bright. Some go back to 
academic life. 

Examples abound. Roger 
Payne jumped several grades to 
become chief agricultural ccon- 
mist for the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Simon Carluw, fresh from the 
experience of administering the 
Tokelau Islands, transferred to 
the State Services Commission 
and then quickly to be chief 
controller of maritime policy in 
the Ministry of Transport. 
Don Gray found a better use 
for his chemistry honours 
degree with Petrocorp. Rodney 
Insall went to BP. 

Indications arc that the cor¬ 
porate headhunters have not 
been slow to recognise a poten¬ 
tial goldmine and have snapped 
up the disaffected. At least five 
officers have taken up lucrative 
and prestigious positions in 
North America and Europe. 

In mid-1979, the outflow 
suddenly turned into a flood, 
however. In about six months, 
Foreign Affairs lost a dozen 
middle-ranked officers. (Most 
did not show up in the 
statistics, and the information 
was concealed from staff over¬ 
seas, because the majority of 
those departing covered tlteir 
bets by taking leave without 
pay for a while.) 

Many officers blame the min¬ 
istry’s administration. It has 
been traditional lor all the top 
jobs — including head of ad¬ 
ministration - to be filled by 
diplomats, often in Wellington 
for short spells between over¬ 
seas postings. Continuity wns 
never a strong point. 

•The “Plinimer Committee", 
which inquired into the over¬ 
seas service at the 
Government's behest, recognis¬ 
ed these shortcomings too. One 
of its recommendations wns 
that the ministry have a profes¬ 
sional (and non-posiublc) direc¬ 
tor of administration. 

The Government adopted 
that recommendation, but the 
diplomats adroitly out¬ 
manoeuvred them and main¬ 
tained the status quo by 
establishing a parallel division 
— headed by a diplomat, of 
course — to continue as before, 
while the newly-appointed out¬ 
sider was left with lesser 
chores. 

Many thought there would 
be an improvement when Mer- 
wyn Norrish returned from the 
Washington embassy to take 
over as permanent head. The 
popular and quietly effective 
Norrish has made efforts, to 
improve internal communica¬ 
tions, for instance. 

But the ranks of the disen¬ 
chanted have swelled and now 
include some of his senior 
subordinates. No fewer than 
eight have moved out in recent 
yearB, leading to-a situation 
where former diplomats con¬ 
trol several other Government, 
agencies, while the Foreign Af-.. 
fairs Ministry’s top echelons'. 
have been seriously depleted,. 

Who are these people, and: 
where .have they gone? Gerald ; 
Hensley heads; the’:.'i?rlme[ ■ 
Minister's Departmenti Patrick'. 

, MUlw rads the Cabinet Office) 

; Denis McLean' 16.3ecr$taty. of " 
; Defence,* Dick Atkina i^ DIrec-, 
tor .of the External trudUgehc*; 
BureauJ'Nell 'Pllmhier is Gear; 

! eri»l; Manager;,: of .Tourist' antU 


Special feature 


Publicity; Ken Piddi^* 
Commissioner for ifejwl 1 
ment; Graeme AnsellS 
lor of the Planning Co^' 

Inf 5?x 1 P un * 

followed Neil Planner 

Canberra high commiaiKLia 

returned to join the State fc 
vices Commission. 

The latest, most enuhiu 

blow for the loyalists, hoS 

has just fallen with the 
tion that one of the mining 
brightest stars, Brian 
recently returned from denn 
high commissioner (efeti 
in charge) of the London mi 
sion to run the ministiy’i^. 
ministration in Wellington, j 
himself leaving to become 
uty Secretary for Transpoa 
So what’s causing th«& 
sertions? Why do men safe 
prestige ambassadorial p 
choose to forego them mi? f 
main in Wellington? 

The Government's pdn 
arc one obvious explanaiioii 
enn be preity soul-deflioju 
having to explain away thed: 
ly Muldoonisms to youth 
government, especially if j. 
arc accredited to a third mil 
country. (And remember ik 
jibe ai “that peanut bin 
from Georgia"?) New Ztt!ri 
now finds itself seriouslyt; 
of-favnur in the Com: 
weal ill, and almost a pariah: 
the UN. The Prime Miner 
Inis made no secret of his iL- 
dnin for the ministry and to 
repeatedly ignored or tejorc 
its advice. 

The physical isolation of la 
ministry at the far end of It 
Terrace is merely an outrc 
indication of its fall from&fc 
It’s all a far cry from thr-; 

— which ninny of the oldfl- ■ 
cun recall — when Hoc: 
Kirk nnd his predecets* 
would stop by in their rofltf 
Parliament Buildings fa 1 
chat. 

The creeping devaltuifa 5 
the New Zealand dollar h* 6 ' 
helped a ministry which nrf 
pay most of iu bills ovusfi* 
The Government has mWJ 
fused to increase Foreign 
fairs allocations, insisting 1 
the ministry find the fim®* 
quired from within ItoW 
One result is that New 
may not be able to meet ro 
(emotional flnancisl OW 
tions. . 

The Government !»»■ 
dined to redress 
overseas allowances, ■ 
cut in many instance; 
of the brief given to the 
mer Committee". a*}, 
ures have smacked of nj 

petty thinking-; and l 

bitterly resented. • 
Establishment gran* 
tlonally used by office^. ^ 
posting to 

coutrementa (croctety®^ 
glassware, etc ) i ieC? Sft 
entertain the .WgR-: 

guest?, have been abog^; 

their place, the TrcftgSj. 
offers to lend the tnontf^^, 
fleers at standard ; 

like the fadlity-to ; 

cars, have disflp£*f*J | { 

Small wonder , that * 
more bfHders * dwfc 

■serve, in 1 oVerit^-l 

ticularlyihitne'e*i c 

or stimvdiitiiik’ 
amoiig(hW.W“S ru 
qyprseas. iqieRS Mk/fc f 

' reliictwicti.W'p i 

Butforiteote- 

stick ii <rat,A ^ 4 j^ 


Socred’s case against the banking system 


"NOW this is the citadel of the 
fortress we are attacking, for 
power to make decisions is 
freedom for the individual, and 
a shareholder in a trust- 
capitalistic manufacturing 
enterprise has no power to 
change the fundamental policy 
of the concern, which is to pay 
Us way, as a means to the end of 
maintaining and increasing its 
financial credit with the 
banks." — Page 6, Credit — 
Power And Democracy, C H 
Douglas, 1921. 

"Trade is thus almost entire¬ 
ly carried on with borrowed 
money or credit although the 
fact may be hidden at various 
points. The goods we buy are 
produced on borrowed money; 
the money wc buy them with 
goes io extinguish the debt; but 
it itself is derived from credits 
that have been borrowed from 
die banks ..." — Page 24, 
Credit — Power And 
Democracy. 

"Thai die nut ion (people and 
government) and not the 
private banking monopoly shall 
be die soic source of authority 
for the creation of money." — 
Page I What is Social Credit?, 
Garry Clunic (NZ), 1963. 

“The hanks, in actually 
creating money and lending it, 
have succeeded in building a 
gigantic pyramid of debt, 
which is reaching astronomical 
figures, on which interest must 
be paid annually in perpetuity. 
Yet again, as with paper cur¬ 
rency, we have allowed private 
companies, with the govern¬ 
ment's sanction, to provide us 
with a money supply when ihc 
right to produce it undoubtedly 
belongs to the nation." — Page 
4, Nemesis — The Money Myth 
Exploded, written for the New 
Zealand Social Credit Political 
I .vague by Jim Nowell and 
edited by George Bryant, MN, 
Dip Ed,1978. 

“Every rime the bank creates 
an overdraft it actually creates a 


deposit in someone's account, 
and this is the main way in 
which the money supply is ex¬ 
panded.” — Bruce Beetham, 
Social Credit leader, Radio 
Pacific, March 8 1981. 

“Wc will restore to the peo¬ 
ple the ownership of their own 
credit, so that they will be the 
ultimate and major bene¬ 
ficiaries of its use ... the New 
Zealand Credit Authority will 
be the only institution which 
has the power to create, issue 
and cancel New Zealand 
money. The New Zealand 
Credit Authority will accept 
authority from and be an¬ 
swerable to the parliament of 
New Zealand.” — Page 26, 
Social Credit 1978 Election 
Manifesto. 

Well then. It is the "gap" or 
the B part of the equation, or 
the people's credit, which will 
provide the bonanza wiiich 
underpins Sncrcd promises, 
atni which will be restored to 
the people through Socred’s 
credit authority. 

But, what was the "gap" in 
reality? 

By an astonishing paradox, 
Major Douglas tells us the cor¬ 
rect answer himself: "Group B 
— All payments made to other 
organisations (raw materials, 
bank charges, and other exter¬ 
nal costs) . . ." — Page 21, 
Credit — Power And 
Democracy. 

Major Douglas failed to 
perceive at this point in his 
thinking that it was a complete¬ 
ly adequate explanation of the 
B factor to assign it as the costs 
of raw materials and other 
overheads, and that there was 
no need for an obscure explana- 
tion to be contrived from the 
functioning of the currency and 
credit systems. Yet, failed he 
did. 

"It will be necessary ... to 
show that this additional 
purchasing-power is provided 
by loan-credit (bank overdrafts) 



Last weak, in tho first of this threa-pBtt series, we saw that the 
baste proposal of tha New Zealand Socreds to sat up a New 
Zealand Credit Authority is founded on the Douglas theory that a 
"gap" being the people's "credit" exists between purchasing 
power and prices, and that tha use of this "credit” will be return¬ 
ed to the people from the present banking system by a Social 
Credit government, using their Credit Authority to do so. 

This week W E Christie shows that the banking system is 
positively the target of Socred attention, then moves on to ex¬ 
amine tha validity of the Douglas - and thus the New Zealand 
Socrpd — theory. 


or export credit." — Page 22, 
Credit — Power And 
Democracy. 

It is important to understand 
the reason why Major Douglas 
persisted with his fallacy, why 
it did not dawn on him that he 
was reasoning from a false 
premise. 

The false premise is dearly 
slated in his writings from the 
beginning, in that he looked at 
the produc t inn -consum pi i on 
and costing cycles within an ar¬ 
bitrary time slot, when there is 
no justification for so doing. 

“The amount of purchasing 
power or wages or salaries that 
week was not sufticicut to buy 
the products at their price that 
week." — The Citizen, April 25 
1923, from an address by Ma¬ 
jor Douglas to the Canadian 
Club. 

Major Douglas seems at nit 
time to have noticed the pitfall, 
that it is entirely illogical to 
slice a time sector out of a 
product ion-consumption pro¬ 
cess, and expect the financial 
books to balance within that 
lime sector. 

For example, the cost of the 
umber has to be included tn the 
price of an apple box whether 
the limber was delivered a 
month ago, last week or today, 
whether it was paid for last 
week, this week, or is not paid 
for yet, and whether the box is 
pre-sold, is going into store or 
is down for sale next week for 
sure. 


It is a simple historical fact 
that Major Douglas did not 
recognise the fallacy of his 
theorem, and that he com¬ 
pounded error and theory into 
an extraordinary network of 
ideas, as the following quota¬ 
tion confirms: 

“In his efforts to understand 
the hisioricul processes 
Dougins gradually evolved a 
colourful doctrine that national 
and international events can 
only he understood in terms of 
the plotting of a select group of 
bankers He saw the group as 
the nucleus of u long-enduring 
conspiracy to dominate the 
world, working through the 
Masonic order as well as 
through both inter national 
capitalism and internal ional 
communism." - Fug vs 
2^2-253 (Kook w). The /:«- 
c\\hipedhi <."iiMii Jj/u, l i rollers 
of Canada. 

li is also a simple fact that 
New Zealand Socrcds still 
swallow ihc Douglas line, 
together with hook and sinker 
It is the bait that .ittracts them, 
ihe wish io believe m the rain¬ 
bow with a bueket of gold ai 
ilie end. 

The theory is wrong; there is 
no bucket of gold or "social 
credit" to be materialised with 
the sweep of the legislative pen. 
Yet, we have it from them in 
unequivocal clarity: 

“We will restore co the peo¬ 
ple the ownership of their own 
credit, so that they will be the 


ultimate and major 
beneficiaries of its use." — 
Page 26, Social Credit 1978 
Election Manifesto. 

Unmistakably, New Zealand 
Socreds are Douglas Creditors. 
As we have already seen, they 
even quote his most crucial 
teaching in their revised 1981 
booklet, li"Aiir Is Social Credit. 

“U is uot too much to say 
that there is no single cause 
operating in the world today 
which is of such primary im¬ 
portance and is so fraught with 
ihc possibility of world disaster 
as is ihc disparity between pur¬ 
chasing power and prices." — 
Major C: H Douglas. 

Socrcds arc coy about admit¬ 
ting to faith in ihc A + B 
theorem. In a discussion on 
Radio Pacific on March 8, 
Beetham was quick to 
o'verspeuk Gordon Drydcn. like 
this: 

Beetham: The question of a 
deficiency of income in the 
ci’innmniiy is a separate quo¬ 
tum ... a separate issue and 
needs to be handled by .i dif- 
lerent set offuuiici.il policies. 

Drydcn: This is the A *• B 
i heo 

Heetlum; The question of a, 
. . . the question of whether nr 
not there is a gap between total 
incomes and total prices which 
needs adjust mem. 

The New Zealand Herald in¬ 
vited the Prime Minister and 
the Leader of the Opposition to 
each submit three questions 


they would like to ask Beetham. 
On March 28 the newspaper 
published Hectham’s answers. 
Muldoon’s first question wa% 
right on target, and is the only 
one we need here be concerned 
with: 

Muldoon: Docs Social t iedr 
today officially subscribe to the 
Major Douglas A plus H 
theorem . . .? 

licet hum: . . the A plus H 
theorem has never been tin.ur- 
porated m either the league's 
const it ut ion or in it-> polLy 
manifestos. However, the 
Social Credit League accepts 
The validity uf the scientific, 
factual methods of anal v vis 
which Douglas used . .. The A 
plus K theorem was designed tn 
demonstrate that there is lt gap 
between total incomes and the 
value of current production . . 
the loiulusion he arrived at is 
OMTCU 

The ••bvii.us conclusion i- 
that 'he Socrcds pm their hill; 
out he A + H tin-mein, whether 
or no', they publish file tact in 
fiieir mamlesto The measure-- 
files propose taking if el<V'eJ 
to -jo 1 .eminent, .ill published m 
(he iu.inife-.io. tv.i-ji their hull 
til file A It theorem. in.: a- 
death as.tInch aim ude vjpnni 
trail reveals the presence of an 
otherwise invisible aircraft. 


Next Week: Socred’s secon¬ 
dary fallacy and the probable 
results tf the Socreds are 
elected to govern. 


better than a Swiss Bank account... 


Where do you buy fine art in 
New Zealand? 

You could try the occasional art 
auction, but you’ll need expert 
assistance. How do you find an 
art expert whose not the 
auctioneer? 

You may consult an academic, . 
but he may riot be au fait with 
investment potential. 

Or you could visit the 
International Art Centre. The 
only galleiy in New Zealand to 
carry a permanent collection of. 
early and rare appreciating art. 
Wc know about art — and vye 
use our own money, Over i ( ooo 
art investors are our refeteric^s. • 
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Running for fun: much more like macho maso chist Singapore business magnates glance our way 


1 AM a runner of no mean in¬ 
consequence. I bust my gut — 
as the saying goes — and turn 
in the most mediocre perfor¬ 
mances. Bur I like it. I like the 
exhaustion and the pain. And 
feeling so good afterwards 
when the pain has subsided, 
when the heart stops thumping 
like a wooden mallet striking an 
anvil, and the sweat no longer 
trickles in the crevices of one’s 
body. 

I began competing in road 
races and cross-country events 
about six years ago. Certain 
friends and arch conspirators 
talked me Into it, enticed me to 
join rhem on lunch-hour runs. 

Most of these guys were 
already competitive athletes 
and their jogging pace proved 
to be racing speed for me. So 
for the best parr of a year I 
returned to work looking and 
feeling like a wrung-out sack. 

Three cups of tea end two 
filled rolls later I felt well 
enough to get on with my 
work. 

If this was good for me why 
was it hurting so much? If it 
was really fun why did it leave 
me shattered and humiliated? 
Why was I so perverse and 
stubborn as to carry on? Surely 
anyone with a smidgeon of 
common sense would realise 
that he (ie, me) was not cut out 
to be an athlete. 

Of course I knew better than 
anyone else (hat I was not deal¬ 
ing with a person who had 
much common sense. The sub¬ 
ject of this flagellation our 
perverse, stubborn, obsessive 
— and proud. 

And my laconic friend J D 
used psychology on me ... he 
said 1 had potential. 

Each day was a riveting en- 
coumer with myself. 
Whadarya? I heard the insistent 
cry. Who are you? 

I said to myself, and I say to 
others, try running and you 
will find out. 

The truth was 1 looked for¬ 
ward to each run and cherished 
the dream of one day beating 
Ernie Smith or Pat Mcflan to 
the top of Lovelock Avenue. 
(Pat says I have 10 “learn how 
to read bodies" and know when 
to put the pressure on others 
when they are "olf the boil".) 

It hasn't happened yet. But 
one day, who knows? 

The guys I run with are a 
self-si yled group cs 1 led, for 
lunch-time purposes, the 
Brown Hounds, a name charg¬ 
ed with a certain degree of 
irony for those of us that live in 
Dunedin. The members come 
in all shapes and sizes and 
range in age from 20 to 45. 

We have doctors, medical 
students, a fashion fabric 
buyer, the manager of a sta¬ 
tionery department, an op¬ 
tometrist, a plumber, a builder, 
a lawyer, two accountants and 
so on. 

This week In the days after 
the annual Otago Peninsula 
relay, 1 learned many vital 
things. For example, Pat felt 
better than at any time In the 
last four weeks; Pete thought 
that he could have “taken at 
least 50 seconds out of that 
smart little bastard" so-and-so 
ir they had started together on 
the sixth leg; due to a cock-up 
Murray Fleming had to run 
two legs in succession and was 
foaming at the mouth when he 
handed over the baton; A1 
Johnson blew up on the hill in 
Lap 2; “Jesus you (meaning 
me) looked absolutely stuffed 
when you went past the Pen¬ 
zance kennels at the top of the 
hill" end my son was afraid to 
cheer me on because he said 
he'd “never seen Dad look so 
worried before". 


Brum Turnnr pivnn .i pnraunal viow of 
column 


snort in 
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The front runners .. . what am I trying to keep up?. 


One learns all manner of daft 
things from participating in 
daft activity. Mike Buist told 
me he was "wrapped” by his 
run on the downhill leg and /- 
that Dave "gave up when I 
passed him. You'll have to do 
something about him. Drop 
him, he’s got no guts." 

1 have to admit that these 
post-event accounts are an im¬ 
portant part of the whole ritual. 
They are an essential compo¬ 
nent of the ribald romance of 
running. 

And they signal the fact that 
the before-rhe-event tension has 
been dissipated and there can 
only be a next time. 

I find it hard to relax 
beforehand. Nearly everyone I 
know suffers pre-race tension. 
Those who don’t are unlikely 
to run well. 

On the eve of the Peninsula 
relay I was feeling particularly 
apprehensive and a bit unwill¬ 
ing to run the first leg for our 
No. 3 team. The first is an im¬ 
portant leg and it’s quite hard, 
just under three miles, the last 
third of which is steeply uphill. 

I said to one of the club selec¬ 
tors, "I'm too old to be sacrific¬ 
ed in this way. Make someone 
younger run the first leg." 

"You’ll be all right. Guts'll 
do it." 

I laughed. Fitness would do 
it better. 

I didn’t go to the pub on the 
Friday night, didn't get up un¬ 
til 9 am on Saturday, had only a 
light breakfast and refused to 
cut any firewood all morning. 

Tanya paraded her new blue 
Pumas and thought of whom 
she might be able to beat if she 
plucked up the courage to join 
a club and actually compete. I 
think she secretly wishes she 
could beat me but, at 14 that is 
still just a little too much to ex¬ 
pect. 

Andre, who is nearly nine, 
pestered me that day with pleas 
that he be allowed to run my 
leg with me, convinced that 
this would be a mere formality. 
He dreams, bless his young 
mind, and I could not easily 
dissuade him. His constant 
prattle drove me crazy. 

1 drank a cup of tea, got 
changed and looked for my 
road shoes. Which pair? The 
Lasers or the AdidaB? I got out 
the scales and weighed them. 
Two ounces difference. The 
Adidas pair got the nod. 

Barbara had been watching 
me for hours, saying little, a 
wry smile on her face, convinc¬ 
ed that I was ofF my head. She 
often says, "I don’t know why 
you guys bother, I really 
don’t." 

We drove to the start, I went 
over to get my number. My 
Friend A J said, “You’ve been 
promoted to . the No. 2 team. 
Someone's pulled out. You'll 
have to run the third leg.” 


"Oh, no," I said, "bui that's 
worse than rhe first leg. It’s 
longer and hillier." 


"You’ll be all right," A | 
said, "you’ve got the guts." 

I shook my head, went over 


and s.it against a wall, let the 
feeble winter suit play on mv 
face, livery nun inu\t do his 
duty and 1 would do mine. 

We drove up the hill to the 
start of the third leg. I was ner¬ 
vous and too pre occupied to 
take in the magnificent view of 
the Otago Harbour and sur¬ 
rounding hills. 

I got out and jogged up and 
down with other anxious twits 
near the change-over point. 
Many teams, too many teams, 
had already gone through. 

Andre kept chit*, lung my 
sleeve. "(Ian 1 run with you. 
Dad, can I?” he implored. 

“Andre, please get haek in 
the car, vm." 


I put some vtsehoej#. 
c y. ci « yw him a.: 
climbed a bank Z. 
quick pee behind a 
maaocarpa, and^. 
back down to the ^ 

A clubman ytfc; 
“Hurry up, Dam, 
around the cawr.Hti 
here.’’ 

I jumped up and t 
ignorcd the other wa¬ 
llers. 

1 saw Dennis’s p: 
sweat-streaked facets 
up to me. His !tps 
buckle. He passed: 
baton. 

I grabbed it ad- 
bloudy hell. 


by Gordon McLauchlan 
NEW Zealand Government 
agencies and some companies 
involved in such industries is 
tourism, fishing and forestry 
have been avariciously eyeing 
huge Singapore Government 
reserves amounting to more 
than SNZ12 billion. 

The Government of 
Singapore Investment Corpora¬ 
tion was set up a few months 
ago to advise on the offshore in¬ 
vestment of the reserves at 
present held in either gold or 
United States dollars. 
Singapore is one of the few 
countries in the world which 
can match its currency with 
gold reserves. 

But observers close to the 
Singapore business scene say 
the staff hired so far anti job 
prescriptions for those being 
sought strongly indicate that 
the major share of the money 
will be put into real estate and 


equity investment in the 
United States with some also 
going into real estate in 
Europe. 

The Development Finance 
Corporation has been trying to 
act as a catalyst to bring 
Singapore capital and New 
Zealand enterprise together 
and some private investment 
has already been attracted. But 
not much of the public money 
will come down this way, ac¬ 
cording to independent sources 
in Singapore. 

The same sources say they 
are watching with interest the 
movement by private investors 
into tourism in the South 
Pacific. While, they say, no pat- 
rern has started to show up yet, 
the investments so far can only 
be encouraging for the capital- 
hungry industry in New 
Zealand. 

The must direct recent in¬ 
vest ment of Singapore money 


into New Zealand tourism 
came with the purchase by 
Somerville Properties Ltd of 
Auckland’s Intercontinental 
Hotel and 22.65 per cent of the 
national chain, Vacation 
Hotels. 

Vacation has had a sweeping 
change of ownership with Alex 
Harvey Industries acquiring 
the 51 per cent previously held 
by the Fletcher Group. 

Somerville Properties Ltd's 
principal, Ho Whyc Chung, 
told NBR in Singapore recent¬ 
ly that no decisions had been 
aken yet on what kind of pro¬ 
motion would be developed 
overseas to attract tourists to 
New Zealand in general and 
the Vacation chain in par¬ 
ticular. 

When the deal was com¬ 
pleted he would be "sitting 
down with other interested par¬ 
ties" to discuss promotional ac¬ 
tivities. 


Ho's operations arc backed 
by one of the four major 
Singapore banks — the United 
Overseas Bank. He is regarded 
as an entrepreneur who is a 
pioneer in the New Zealand 
tourism business. He sees his 
investment as long-term. 

The other major Singapore 
involvement comes from Khoo 
Teck Puat, who has bought the 
Sydney-based Travelodge 
chain from the Southern 
Pacific Hotel Corporation in 
which the major investor was 
Saudi Arabian Adnan 
Khashoggi. 

But Khoo has bought 
Travelodge in Australia 
outright for a reported SNZI25 
million. This gives him hotels 
throughout the Pacific Islands 
and one-third of Travelodge 
New Zealand (with Rothmans 
and the Mt Cook Group also 
owning one-third each). 

Khoo has been told by the 
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The world's most revolution v ! deD recording system 

- it doubles' P la y in B timB! 
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Now the worry of selecting the right home video 
recorder Is over. Philips-the world's recognised leaders in 
home entertainment technology move further ahead with a 
unique video recording system. 

The Philips Video 2000 System. 

r oi i r h< ?, me v,d ®° enjoyment because it actually 
doubles the playing time and halves the cost of video tapes. 

th« .JSHS my ?S ry of vldeo *° provide the elmpleet yet 
the m o*j PdvPJtced home entertainment system. 

record un to 5 tvw?° Sy8tem allowa y°“ to automatically 
record up to 5 TV programmes over a 16 day period watch 

one programme while you record the other channrt’^ord 
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wnil Jh? th ?u' 8 Philips we want 

very be8t - Tho unique Philips 

PHILIPS VIDEO 2000 SYSTEM - 
It starts where the rest leave off. 




UNIQUE FLIP-OVER^ 
Upto8hoursplay« 
This Is an exclusive Iw, 
-the flip-over vWeoSJ 
the compact audio swQ 
Philips, Ihls new 
SSytelf the tapewW^a 
you have twice the^Jw 
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cassettes, 2 X1 
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storage space, iwjg^g 
Moreover. It g SgS 
with a built-in 
protection shujwjpdffl 
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.Which accurately controls the 
positioning of the recording/playback 
heads on the tape, to ensure a 
Constant and natural picture, even 
When tapes are exchanged between 
^machines using this new Philips system. 

BJNIQUE SOUND QUALITY: Sound 
fflUallty Is dependent on tape speed, for 
f-Which an acceptable minimum is 


approximately 2cm/sec. The Video 
2000 System has a linear tape 
speed of 2.44cm/seOi ensuring 
that frequency response Is of a 
\\ very high quality. Dynamic 
Noise Suppression (D.N.S.) 

4 operates during both 
t \ recording and playback 

\ m modes giving the best 

1 sound quality of any 
home video 
recording system. 

'unique GO-TO: Finds what you want, 
when you want It. No more searching 
back and forth for the start of a 
particular recording "somewhere on 
the tape". Just use the GO-TO button 
and the System 2000 will find the 
exact point you require. 

SIMPLE TO USE: Thanks to this Philips 
micro-processor control. Using your 
2000 System video recorder Is simple 
and straightforward. When you have to 
carry out such operations as entering 
automatic starting times, day, channel, 
and finishing times of the programmes 
you want reoorded In your absence, tne 


micro-processor takes you through 
each of the operations step by step 
and confirms that you have made the 
instructions which you had inlended. 
See for yourself how simple, versatile 
and naturally superior a 
Philips Video 2000 
System really Is. Visit 
a Philips retailer. 

Because where /y*SES*2SIMF 
home entertain- 

ment is concer-/ qWSJSCyar 
ned you really / 
do deserve /' 
thebeetl / 


Australian Government that if 
he is to comply with the rules 
for foreign investment he must 
take up residence in Australia 
or divest himself of 50 per cent 
of the equity lo Australian in¬ 
vestors. 

Although he has made no of¬ 
ficial announcement, it is 
understood that he has set up a »* - 
suite of offices in Travelodge 
headquarters in Australia and 
has bought two properties in 
Sydney for himself and his 
family to live in. 

Singaporeans confirm that he T| 
is the sort of businessman who 
likes to run his enterprises 
unfettered. 0 

There seems little doubt that n 
he will take a strong interest in d 
his investment in New ri 
Zealand. In & statement to 
Singapore’s Business Times, w 
Khoo said he believes that in P 1 
the years ahead there will be u c< 
substantial two-way increase in i< 
tourism — from Asia to ii 
, Australasia and the South 
Pacific in one direction and h 
from Australasia lo South-easi l 1 
Asia, Hong Kong and Japan m h 
the other. s 

Through his Goodwood 1 
Hotel chain in South-east Asia, 1 
Khoo said, and the Travelodge v 
Group m Australasia, he will ^ 
have i he unique opportunity tu r 
promote such a two-way I' 
development. 

Nest Zealand tourism ■ 
operators can draw some I 
satisfaction from this siuicmeni l 
because Klinu is .1 nun whose I 
judgment in manors of proper- ■ 
ty deals is toll owed jluinsi wuh ‘ 
awe by bmeapureaiis * 

L..ist year he sold some prime 
real estate lit Slliiapore t»* a 
Japanese curpor ilion and i> 
now in the process of selling 
the Hotel Malaysia and Ming 
Court, and his Fiat franchise 
(worrh around SNZ 6.5 
million). 

This resulted in despondent 
speculation throughout 
business circles m Singapore 
that. Khoo thought property 
development and growth there 
had peaked and he was getting 
out to Australia. 

He has since offered public 
assurances that he does not in¬ 
tend to abandon his business 
interests in Singapore or the 
South-east Asian region. And 
these interests are considerable. 

He owns the largest 
Singapore hotel chain (Good- 
wood), a lot of land, two public¬ 
ly listed property companies in 
Singapore and one in Hong 
Kong, substantial amounts of 
stock in blue chip companies 
(including the third biggest 
bank in Singapore, the 
Overseas Chinese Banking 
Corporation and the National 
Bank of Brunei, a company 
called Sime Darby and 
Malayan Banking. 

Khoo is a billionaire, a 
recluse who never talks to jour¬ 
nalists but occasionally issues 
statements, and he is not 
regarded with much affection 
by financial observers in 
Singapore because of what is 
termed his mthlcssncss. 

He was born i n Singapore (64 
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years ago) and was a Inember of 
Jr™. the Malaysian Parliament when 

Singapore and Malaysia were 
M unit operates united as one nation. 
m your Video 2000 Although he continued 10 
W System from up to five in Singapore, he remains a 
r 12 metres away. AU Malaysian citizen, a choice he 
m«dc at the time of the break- 
°^0™ 8 Sd£? up ofthe.wo eouniries He h« 
had difficult relations with the 
. p . Singapore Stock Exchange. 

/ UOlOUr Businessmen and financial 

commentators I spoke to in 
Jl\ w iTO Singapore said there was no 

doubt that the move into South 
Pacific tourism by Ho and 
Khoo had focused the attention 


of other investors but how 
much money would follow 
them was still open to specula¬ 
tion. 

The first two major investors 
were regarded as “pros¬ 
pectors”, according to one 
cmiuneuiaiur. What they fuund 
in the south would alll-ct future 
investment. 

The I long Kong-based fami¬ 
ly shipping company, busiern 
Prime Line, still owns the dou¬ 
ble Alberi Street, Auckland, 
site occupied by the old Star 
Hotel and Kcmpihnme and 
Prosser, but there has been no 
confirmation yet ihai number 
Singapore entrepreneur, Son- 
me Lien, will build a high-rise 
lioiel there 

I'.eruuily he has access to the 
money lor siu.lt .1 proieci Ills 
lather. Lieu Vine Oiotv. is 

Lh.HMi1.111 of 1 he Overseas 
l Tu. mi Bank The tamily owns 
and operates 'he JjiUmiis 
S miMpore lloi el. the Man¬ 
darin. 

One soukv .say-, l ten i* still 
pi.inmuc g" ahead wuli .1 
mud in 'X ell mu ion. in associa¬ 
tion wuh BP, bui has lost 111 
tercsr in Auckland’s Albert 
Street sue, has looked at 
another, but is now pausing to 
consider whether to proceed in 
Auckland at all because of the 
construction of the Sheraton 
and the investment of Somer¬ 
ville Properties which plans to 
spend up 10 S20 million adding 
325 rooms to the Intercon¬ 
tinental. 

Some Singaporean business¬ 
men told me the rules in 
Australia and even more strin¬ 
gently in New Zealand kept 
money out from forestry and 
fishing interests because of the 
nature of ethnic Chinese 
businessmen. 

They want to control any 
enterprise in which they have 
any sizeable investment. They 
want all the say regarding their 
money, including the right to 
pull out how much and when 
they like. 

One observer said: “It’s no 
accident that the Chinese God 
of War and God of Business is 
the same God." 

Bui Ho has said he considers 
the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment’s rules not too stringent 
for those interested in long¬ 
term investment in the develop¬ 
ment of New Zealand. 

"People who wont full con¬ 
trol over putting in and pulling 
our their capital are mainly 
aiming at speculation. Every 
country has its own policy 
about foreign investment and 
none of them welcome 
speculators,” he said. 

Business in Singapore is like 
Australian Rules in Melbourne 
— everyone is either a player or 
an enthusiastic spectator. 

There Is no Indication that 
government reserves or private 
money will be attracted to in- 
dust rial development in New 
Zealand,, but the fact that two 
major entrepreneurs have mov¬ 
ed into South Pacific tourism 
seems at this stage b good omen 
for the industry here. 
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Pool of ‘freelance experts’ suggested for projects 


by Klaus Sorensen 

A POOL of freelance technical 
and project management ex¬ 
perts is seen as the ideal solu¬ 
tion to Hew Zealand's shortage 
of major projects personnel by 
Australian management con¬ 
sultant Dr Brian Scott. 

His company has already set 
up a thriving consultancy in 
Auckland which contracts out 
its team of specialists. 

Scott, chairman and manag¬ 
ing director of the Australasian 
W D Scott management con¬ 
sultancy group, told NBR last 
week he believed thisv,country 
was facing a “critical” shortage 
of technical and some executive 
people for the major projects. 

A Scott Group affiliate in 
Australia, Jon and Associates, 
opened its New Zealand office 
less rhan a year ago to provide 
draughtsmen, designers and 
engineers on a contract basis. 


Already it has 40 people on its 
books. 

Jon and Associates has well 
over 200 specialists working for 
it in Australia. They arc 
regularly contracted out to 
companies like Bechtel Cor¬ 
poration and Comalco to work 
on major constructions. 

"H’s now the largest in its 
field in Australia, and while we 
saw the need for the same thing 
here, we have been surprised at 
how quickly it has built up,” 
Scott said. 

Scott said Australians have 
little idea about the major shift 
planned for the New Zealand 
economy with the energy 
developments. 

"Yours is a brightening 
economic outlook, but 
Australians don’t have much 
awareness of the major struc¬ 
tural changes planned for New 
Zealand in the 1980s. The im¬ 
age of New Zealand in 


Australia is predominantly that 
of an agricultural country," he 
said. 

"In fact the analogy is closer 
to Australia's situation in 1960 
when we first realised the ex¬ 
port of minerals would alter in 
a basic structural way our ex¬ 
port opportunities. 

"So as news of New 
Zealand’s energy prospects 
spreads you will be able to at¬ 
tract back a lot of skilled New 
Zealanders — albeit at a big 
salary.” 

In spite of this, "there will 
undoubtedly be some short¬ 
falls" so Scott Group is already 
recruiting engineering and 
energy specialists in the United 
Kingdom for both Australia 
and New Zealand. 

"It's unfortunate that 
Australia and New Zealand will 
have shortages in the same 
areas and at the same times," 
Scotr said. 


So contracting specialists to 
make them more mobile and 
available for dilTcrcru projects 
as they arise is one of the main 
answers, he argues. 

"Contracting is line for the 
specialists because they like the 
idea of developments where 
they are involved in planning, 
design and establishment, but 
they arc normally needed only 
in a rush for six or 12 or 18 
months. 

“You don't staff to meet a 
temporary peak of work, and 
contracting of personnel means 
they aren't left wailing around 
when u project is finished — 
they can move on to the next 
one." 

Scon's lather ("he iveni 
under the unlikely name of Sir 
Waller Scott") founded the 
business and Scott has been 
with the firm since 1963. 

Before joining the family 
firm he gained an impressive 


string of degrees from Sydney, 
Stanford and Harvard univer¬ 
sities, and is also the author of a 
number of publications and lec¬ 
tures on long-range planning 
and business administration. 

Hut in spite of his creden¬ 
tials, Scott ilocs not see himself 
as any sort -of corporate 
headhunter. 

In fact he has several reserva¬ 
tions about the growing trend 
lor headhunters (executive 
search specialists) to set their 
sights on a key executive and 
then lure him oll’to the opposi¬ 
tion with a lucrative oiler. 

“The degree of competition 
for the lop executive is how 
becoming a bit of a concern, 
especially in countries like 
Austral in and New Zealand 
where there is a fairly thin sup¬ 
ply of management in the first 
place." 

Scott says he has been im¬ 
pressed with the growth of the 



If it wasn't engineered 
precisely for the job, it'd be just 
a useless lump of metal. 


Precision. The essence of any effective tool, from 
prosaic paperclip to complex computer. The key to 
efficiency. 

And, in this increasingly efficient age of silicon 
chips, it’s a brave business that risks persisting with 
systems and equipment left over from the Industrial 
Revolution. _ 

Office furniture and equipment are ABSm 
essential business tools. People use them to Ip 
do the work of your business. You rely on 
the people and the equipment to do that 
work happily, efficiently, smoothly ... and I a 

profitably. I 1 

And that’s why Precision has developed MN 
the most comprehensive range of office 
furniture and storage/retrieval equipment in 
Australasia. So that there’s a piece that’s precisely 
right for every office function, every type of 
information or material. 

Space-saving. Easy to use. Secure. Practical 
and convenient. Neat and tidy. And, above all, A 

efficient. mttA 

Ask your Precision Person to show you ® 
the latest Precision catalogue. Believe us, you’ll 
hardly believe the variety of solutions and idea- 
starters it contains... until you peruse it. 

How do you recognise a Precision Person? Easy 
Hiev supply your precious paperclips. Precision _ 
available From Office Equipment Specialists and 
Commercial Stationers everywhere. 
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executive search industry h 
opposed lo the mw tradiS 
executive recruitment m J 
practised by his firm). 

W 13 Scou is not in t h { * 
ecui jve search busing maj. 
becausc “we find it incompsti- 

blu lobe in executive search i Q 
a comparatively small market 
such ns Australia and 
Zealand while at the same tins 
providing management con- 
suJtancy services l0 
companies." 

Management consulisncr 
comprises 80 to 85 percent 
Scon Group’s business with q. 
cculivc recruitment making up 
the rvM, and, fonhat reason,"] 
don't believe we can be 
visers to a company, and at iL- 
saine time try to winkle at;; 
man out nr their organisation'' 

because of “keener 
keener" competition for sec.- 
positions, "I would exp. j 
those salaries and perks for 
iop |uhs to rise more rapid. 

, Hoards arc realising the dwi : , 
<>l a company depends so r_i 
(•it i lie quality of the lcader v _f 
abilities <>f (he (op man andh- 
ltnutediate subordinates. 

"An extra $30,1)00 is i sou. 
price to pay for a top mini 
Scotl said. 

“Hut the assessment re¬ 
quirements for senior mrnii-. 
ment positions depend notin’ 
mi technical qualities but at 
on leadership and ihciT jui: 
mciit in relation to externalfc. 
tors, and his ability to esiabl/ 
relationships with governor 
| consumer, union, environ®: 
and technology groups." 

At the same time &• 
believes top people need to*, 
with a company for a while 
build up their learning- 
perieiice, and to establish' 
loyalty, und a degree of ' 
tiiuiity. 

"If you have a thin tan- 
niul i< man on $60,0 1 ' 1 
somebudy can easily 
him out of that job vviih* 
$90,000 offer. 

“If the executive se^ 
techniques become io° 4 
gressive and too widely $ 
plied, the need for coming 
niul loyally may be compronuv 
ed too much," Scon said. 

"You need to strike a baw® 
between having dynamic op 
purl unities for people thflwP 
executive selection, and bam 
them hounded with oilers- 

Hut Sant still believes 
executive recruitment -■ 
those familiar job 
liscmcnts in the newspaper' 
will continue to be the F 
hunting mainstay. 
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Wine 


New wine company to specialise in classical wines 


by Warren Berryman 

WINEMAKER Randy 
Weaver has joined with others 
in a special partnership to 
establish a new $400,000 
winery in Huapai. 

Colled Coopers Creek Vine¬ 
yards, the company will aim at 
the top end of the market with 
quality wines made only from 
classical grapes. 

Coopers Creek is believed to 
be the first special partnership 
formed in the wine industry. 
Combining the limited liability 
aspects of a company with the . 
lax advantages of a partnership, 
this special partnership will 
allow Coopers Creek to pass - 
tax advantages directly on to its 
investors. 

Major partners in Coopers 
Creek are Weaver ami Andrew 
Hendry. Weaver and Heiuhy 
walked together :ii Penfolds 
Wines, where (he idea of the 
new winery was born. 

Coopers Creek's 13 minority 
partners hold grape-growing 
land. Weaver said two thirds of 
the grapes would be supplied 
by the partners or come tram 
the eight-acre block near the 
winery. The remaining grapes 
would come from contract 
growers. 

Tying in the growers ns part¬ 
ners provided an added incen¬ 
tive to supply lop-quality 
grapes, Weaver said. 

Coopers Creek has already 
had a smull quantity of wine 
made for it in another winery. 

Next year ihc company 
Imped to crush about 200 
tonnes of grapes and work up 
Iroin that level to 300 lo 350 
lonnes a year, making about 
25,000 cases of wine a year. 
"Our idea is to run a business 


Trade prizes I 

THE American Chamber of 
Commerce in New Zealand is 
to award two “Trade America" 
prizes, valued Bt $3000 each, to 
acknowledge export and import 
accomplishments by New 
Zealand businesses. 

The Air New Zealand Prize 
for exporting, already- 
established, is for the company 
which "can show a significant 
benefit to New Zealand’s 
economy" last year by process¬ 
ing local resources with 
American technology for ex¬ 
port. The Pan American World 
Airways prize for importing is 
for use of imports from the 
United States which have given 
benefit to New Zealand. 

Criteria for the awards — en¬ 
tries close on September 30 — 
include innovation, enterprise, 
practicability, use of United 
States technology and proven 
export sales, extent of added 
value, level of import substitu¬ 
tion and job creation. 


IMPORT FINANCE 
AVAILABLE 
NOW = ^ 


with a responsible return for 
ourselves. We won't get any 
bigger than that. We don’t 
want a corporate situation," 
Weaver said. 

Weaver, with an American 
masters degree in viticulture 
and winemaking, has had two 
stints working in New Zealand. 
He worked for Montana Wines 
under Frank Yukich for two 
years. Then he returned to 
California for four years wiih 
Paul Masson wineries, and 
came back to New Zealand lo 



work for Yukich, who by then 
had left Montana to set up Pen- 
folds. Since leaving Penfolds 
last year, Weaver has been act¬ 
ing as a wine consultant to 
several companies. 

When Coopers Creek reaches 
full production capability it 
will make five whites — 
Gcwurtz-Traminer, Chardon- 
nay, Sauvignon Blanc, Rhine 
Riesling, a dry white blend, 
and one red, a claret blended 
from Cabernet and Merlot 


While Weaver remains a 
purist, selecting only viniferu 
grapes, he is not going the 
whole hog and planting on 
stony poor soils to produce the 
sort of wines made by the wine 
boutiques in the United States. 

He agreed that the best wines 
come from vines struggling to 
survive in rugged conditions. 
As he puts it, “a wine can pro¬ 
duce only so much flavour. If 
these vines produce at five 
tonnes nf grapes an acre rather 
than the one tonne an acre from 


vines planted on poor soils the 
flavour will be diluted. 

But, he said, no one in New 
Zealand was interested in in¬ 
vesting in this sort of venture. 

Weaver said Coopers Creek 
had already been hit by 
rumours circulating in the wine 
industry. 

He and Hendry, through a 
separate company, had been 
importing Australian grape 
concentrate (the same product 
imported by Penfolds some 


years ago that put Penfolds off¬ 
side with much of the 
industry). 

For the record, Weaver said, 
this grape concentrate was not 
going into wine — as rumour 
would have it — but into 
vinegar manufacture. 

Weaver said he and his part¬ 
ner were importing the grape 
concentrate at a far lower cost 
than they buy New Zealand 
grapes, making herbal wine 
vinegar from it, and re¬ 
exporting it back to Aus'rnlia. 


Three for the road. Power, 
Economy and Prestige. 
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NewDatsun Sunny 1-5 ZX 


HOT TO TROT. Unleash 
84 horses of pure power. 
Shift smoothly from 1st 
through 5th. reel the bite of 
wide, low-profile radials. 
Enjoy the space, comfort, 
visibility and quiet 
cushioned ease of a car 
that’s fully equipped to 
bring out the driver in 
you. And the envy in 
other drivers. 

DRESSED 
TO THRILL. Electric 
remote-controlled wing 
mirrors. Sports steering 
wheel and dash,featuring 
tachometer, digital quartz 
clock, multiple 
function-warning readouts. 
Remote boot or match 
release. Exclusive Thiel 
of Germany velour 
upholstery. 

Redesigned seating 


for greater leg and head- 
room. Deep pile carpeted 
boot (sedan). Split rear 
fold-down seats (hatchback). 
All standard. 


(Sedan or Hatchback) 


ill 











Automatic Transmission 
option (sedan only). 

EASY ON THE POCKET. 
All this power costs less 
than you’d expect. 

And delivers more 
gas-mileage than 
you’d expecl. Up to 
45mpg (15.9km//) 
highway and over 
40iiipg urban- 
suburban, according to 
Mobil Oil New Zealand 
Limited independent test. 

datsun 

Tomorrow's Decision 

MASlUS.aM? 
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Music school tangled victim of educational red tape Data security main reason for spreading workload 
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by William Hobbs 

AN attempt by a music school 
in Nelson to get the salary of its 
principal paid by the Education 
Department has run into prob¬ 
lems of departmental rigidity. 

The Nelson School or Music, 
which iB involved in primary, 
secondary, tertiary and contin¬ 
uing education, has been 
described as unique in New 
Zealand — and as a maverick it 
does not fit cosily into any 
bureaucratic slot, certainly not 


into the Education Depart¬ 
ment’s scheme of things. 

Founded last century, the 
School of Music has been 
developing in new directions in 
recent years, becoming more 
involved in the community and 
providing a range of musical 
services unparalleled in any 
provincial centre. 

The worth of the work is ac¬ 
cepted by the Education 
Department, which says it 
would like to help if a way can 
be found to regularise the posi¬ 


tion of the institution in depart¬ 
mental terms. 

As a stop-gap measure, 
director-general of education 
Bill Renwick used his influence 
to help secure a non-recurring 
Internal Affairs grant 18 
months ago to fund the salary 
of a fulltime principal until the 
end of this year. 

Previously School of Music 
principals have been paid only 
a small salary and have been ex¬ 
pected to obtain at least half of 


t heir income from teaching 
music. 

This has limited their ability 
to co-ordinate and develop the 
school’s activities, and the ex¬ 
tent to which this is (rue Inis 
been demonstrated in the 18 
months since the appointment 
of Donald Maurice, a viula 
player, as fulltime principal. 

As well as continuing (he 
school’s traditional work in in¬ 
dividual and group music tui¬ 
tion, Maurice has organised a 
series of weekly lunch-time 


concerts in Nelson's council 
chamber. 

There were 18 over the 
winter months lost year, ami 
this year the series has been ex¬ 
tended to 10 concerts, em¬ 
phasising the School of Music's 
role as a performing as well as a 
teaching institution. 

Other developments have 
been the establishment of a 
regional youth orchestra this 
year, a string quartet, a 
20-piece jazz band anil the in- 


"The moment you have one of our ceilings 
overhead.youTl have to give up all this!” 



Excessive noise ai^nivnics. It kills 
enthusiasm, stifles productivity, ;iru! 
here in a thousand New Zealand 
offices and businesses too much noise 
is taking its toll. 

Often, staff siren*I aware ni the 
effect that too much noise has. They 
aren't aware of it but it has its effect 
on them. And you. hi many 
instances, due to excessive noise, staff 
work at less than full capacity. 

Efficiency is low. Morale is low. And 
productivity suffers as a consequence. 
Well, with a little help Irom us, 

^ things could improve dramatically. 

A HI Monocoustic Ceiling Panels 
are DSIR tested to a proven 85% 
noise absorption level. 

Installing AMI Monocoustic Ceiling 
Panels will be doing yoursell, and your 
workers, a big service. !.ife will be a 
Jot quieter and more pleasant. The 
moment that happens you should 
notice a rise in productivity. You 
could even qualify for a 100% tax cut 
(for existing commercial premises). 

And to top it all, energy bills should 
reduce, because of Monocoustic 
Ceiling Panel’s thermal efficiency. 

Ask your architect or builder about 
Monocoustic Ceiling Panels. 

If you didn’t think a ceiling could 
make so much difference, it’s time 
you heard what AHI Monocoustic 
Ceiling Panels can do to stifle 
unwanted, unproductive noise. 

MONOCOUSTIC 
Ceiling Panels 

The Profitable Decision 


^Fibreglass 
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figuration of a regular 
clinic. 1,8 

Bui while that ^ 
have widened the appeal aj 
sympathy for the ScM a 

Music in the Nelson cotm^ 

iy. they have done nothin™ 
secure the school’s future. 

In recent months the tna 
board which governs the adud 
has been lobbying hard fix 
sonic form of permanent fin* 
ing. And they have been nfl 
supported in this by the prati* 
cial arts council, local iecotf 
ury schools, the Kchoi 
Polytechnic and Nelson'i MF 
Mel Courtney. 

All of them have wrings 
Internal Affairs and the Edt& 
lion Department urging fc 
school’s case for some gown 
mcni funding. 

Bui, for all lhe lobbying ai 
the sympathy for the «fc-.; 
within the Education Dtp: 
mem, no workable who 
which would secure the pm 
cipal's salary has been founh 
t:u. 

In h reply to one oftber.' 
porting letters, the deputes, 
says it lias pursued a numbtf.. 
possibilities relating to i 
School nf Music and is r. 
looking :ti i he possibility of 
becoming a recognised cool. 
ing eJucaiion agency in itc 
of the Education Aci. 

Hut the department s 
i here is no specific fine-, 
assistance ii can give liomt 
(ciliary division. 

On a slightly different".- 
Education Minister Mr 
Wellington has told Conn.' 
i h:n while the usefufoe 
Maurice’s work is rccogt 
lhe School of Music is .- 
departmental school ani- 
department is not authors 
allocate salaries lor t- 
depart mental establisluntfl 

Wellington suggested * 
with some re-ordering ofiv 
lime at the school, 
cott id be freed from sow * 
minislrntive duties and 
saved time to income-tt^ 
teaching activities. 

Hut, ns primarily a [**£■ 
ing musician, this»soraflM 
Maurice says he will i 
mul supporters of the 
would regard it a* * 
step. _ a. 

One suggestion in 
Minister's letter to ComW. 
which has been taken ■ 
hopeful sign locally kW» ■ 
the Ritchie report on 
of music teaching lD ,' 
Zealand, recently prepay 
the Queen Elizabeth 
Council. ' jk 

Wellington notes that 

of the recommendations« ; 

report have impliaw®* • 

School of Music, an 
assistance may be aV /,£{• 
due course as a W* * -i 

report. ‘ \L r ! 

The chairman.of mepT 
cial arts council Joln> • ^ 
also pins his hopes « ^ j,' 
chie report. He say® ,^ h 
favourB the setting “P -,; 
centres which b 

number of &. 

and recognises ' the i v 

School of Musk:.®* 

lre - : * LjM S- 

But whatever .Wyg,. r- 
may be in the RhchWvT^. , r - 

the future funding an ^*,1^ !■/ 

ment of the schoohftrf^. i. 
being there la W { .. ; 

of finding a 

ceptable way «.*T^V 
principal’s S*. 

to his aW'iii-iiPw.ui 
which if 

many yeatv IgSTW/ m 

.. 


“DATA security’’ was given as 
the chief reason for State In¬ 
surance's decision to distribute 
processing on its planned on¬ 
line network. 

One central mainframe serv¬ 
ing the whole country would 
have made the system very 
vulnerable, said spokesman 
Dave Green. “If the central in¬ 
stallation went down then the 
whole country would be out. 
That's an enormous factor if 
you're aiming to eliminate 
paper records." 

Central mainframe for the 
network will be the Govern¬ 
ment's Cumberland computer 
centre, and on-line State In¬ 
surance work coming in 
throughout the day would have 
added greatly to (he workload 
of a machine which already 
processes work for a large 
number of departments. 

Thai problem could have 
been solved by a single large 
from-end machine, (been 
acknowledged, (nil such :i soiu- 
lion would n«ii have taken uire 
of lhe reliability aspeu. 

The initial Slate Insurance 
order covers only the equip¬ 
ment for a “pilot" installation 
in I’ahncrston North, to consist 
..I ihrce linked processors with 
a line im» Cumberland. This 
will suppon 15 terminals in the 
rahnetsion North ollice and 
two at l evin. 

I'logtaui development |i>r the 
pilot is expected to extend well 
inio next year, and will allow 
Stale Insurance to lest oui 
about HU per cent of the ap* 
phcatiuiis eveniuully planned 
for its countrywide network. 

Once the pilui scheme i:. 
operational, at least two 
months will be needed for 


evaluation before work can 
start on setting up the complete 
network. 

Program development and 
maintenance for State In¬ 
surance will be kept rigidly 
centralised, with the advantage 
that the application will be vir¬ 
tually uniform at every office. 

Some office managers may 
require extra statistical analysis 
tools and there arc plans to pro¬ 
vide these, but the basic system 
will be inviolate. 

There may nevertheless be a 
need for some outlying data 
processing experts at the larger 
branches like Auckland, Green 
acknowledged. 

The shape of the eventual 
network will dc-pcild oil feed¬ 
back front the tried, but seven 
nodc-s, live in (lie North Island 
and iwu in the Smith are "n-u- 
tmivc-ly proposer. Terminals 
would he placed ill Stale's 27 
branch offices and about as 
many smaller district nil ices. 

‘litis will allow the organisa¬ 
tion to do away with mod »l its 
paperwork and to centralise 
wliai remains. Obviously pol¬ 
icy documents will have to be 
kept fur leg.il purposes, hut 
copies will exist on the nct- 
woik’s databases and can he in¬ 
stantly called up on the screen. 

The Stare Insurance system 
will need in maintain iittegiby 
beiwc'.-u disiiihutcd databases 
at the various branches and the 
ceiural database ai Cumber¬ 
land. Keeping sonsisK'iil iiil'w- 
lltalinii lit overlapping 
dal abases has been cited as one 
of the biggest dltVlCllllles at- 
iciidniu on the distributed 
proeesMiie arclnivciure. 

Suit's local nodes will main¬ 
tain their own databases from 


Datapoint pips IBM for 
future State contracts 


by Stephen Bell 

IN landing the contract for the 
State Insurance "pilot” com¬ 
puter system, the American 
company Datapoint seems to 
have beaten IBM to a role in 
any future project using 
distributed processing on the 
Government’s Cumberland 
computer centre. 

As the Cumberland centre’s 
first move into distributed pro¬ 
cessing — the uBe of a network 
of connected computers — 
State Insurance had been a 
"strategic" move with an eye to 
servicing future users, said 
Cumberland centre manager 
Barry Armstrong. 

This was one of the reasons 
evaluation had taken so long 
and been conducted so careful¬ 
ly, he told NBR. 

Selection of the supplier in¬ 
volved a trip to look at 
distributed systems in the 
United States and Europe, 
where the technique is much 
more widely practised. 

At least two other users of the 
Cumberland centre are anxious 
to set up their own distributed 
networks, said Armstrong. The 
trend wbs certain to continue. 

The two companies 
shortlisted for the State In¬ 
surance project were Datapoint 
— which has had a com¬ 
paratively low profile in this 
country — and IBM. 

Datapoint’a entire concentra¬ 
tion for some years has been on 
distributed processing. 

Datapoint’s attached, 
resource computing idea 
(ARC), carries distribution a 
step further, by dedicating the 


In the context of "bringing the computer closor to tho user" (NBR, 
August 3), Stephen Ball discussed “distributed processing". The 
idee of spreading your electronic information processing power 
around a network has its advantages, but there are obvious, and 
not so obvious, drawbacks. This week, he looks at two very dif¬ 
ferent local distributed processing systems; a Government depart¬ 
ment only just venturing into distributed processing after running 
a centralised batch system; and a private sector organisation 
already well Into networking, but with a history of running small 
soparale machines. 

DP people at State Insurance and Bortliwlcks discuss how to 
exploit the benefits and avoid the pitfalls of distributed process¬ 
ing. distributed data and distributed administration. 


minute to ntinuic end also 
record all the transactions 
which change (hat data. At the 
end of the day, copies of the 
transactions wilt be sent down 
the line to Cumberland to up¬ 
date the main database. 

Cumberland uses IBM’s 
standard database management 
software, IMS, luit Datapoint 
has naturally evolved its own 
data management tools. ‘Vitus 


the Datapoint machines will 
have to translate the transac¬ 
tions into IMS "language” 
before sending them to the cen¬ 
tral machine. 

The selection of Ditto point 
equipment provides an efficient 
approach in the problem of 
changing workloads. The 
nodes will each consist of more 
than one linked machine, with 
the specialised functions lor 


which Datapoint has designed 
its Attached Resource Com¬ 
puting (ARC) hardware. 

One machine might handle 
storage, for example, onorher 
the main processing load and a 
third the interface to the ter¬ 
minals. 

A requirement for more 
storage or more terminal sup¬ 
port or processing power could 
be met simply by adding more 
machines to the node. 

The database organisation of 
the new system means the com¬ 
pany can now be “client- 
oriented” rather than “policy 
oriented,” said Green. The 
system can give a complete pic¬ 
ture of all (he policies held by 
one client, and, more impor¬ 
tant, can send nut one notice in 
respect of u|] policies — a sav¬ 
ing on postage and the client's 
temper. 

The most sign ilk am el feci 
will be to speed up (mummid. 


so the company knows its up- 
to-date cash position and the 
client is not billed for payments 
already nude. 

A printer terminal will be 
necessary in most offices to 
allow the client to take away 
visible evidence of a transaction 
or inquiry. 

initial work to be put on the 
system will be that generating 
the largest returns — domestic 
and motor vehicle insurance. 
Recording of new policies, 
changes in the terms or n 
policy, inquiries and processing 
of claims will all be handled 
through the screens. 

A diem whose policy is 
stored in Auckland and who 
has an accident in Christchurch 
will be able to deal directly 
wiih the Christchurch office. 
Stall’ there will be able to call 
up all ncicssary inlmiiijiuin 
from Auckland, by way ul the 
cenir.il m.uliiuc in Wellington. 


function of its machines to 
specialised parts of the task — 
storage, processing, com¬ 
munications and so on. 

IBM has been moving into 
distributed processing in a big 
way only comparatively recent¬ 
ly, particularly with its 8100 
scries. The company apparent¬ 
ly has big plans for the concept, 
but it still constitutes only part 
of its business. 

The 8100 is a relatively "fix¬ 
ed box”, Armstrong pointed 
out, whereas the ARC system 
gives a flexible processing 
resource for nodes of various 
sizes. This flexibility and sheer 
price/performance were the ma¬ 
jor reasons for the selection. 

IBM has recently been trying 
to increase the flexibility of the 
8100 range at the top end with 
a set of dual-processor models, 
the 8140C family. 


Ofis launch 

AFTER building up an im¬ 
pressive array of word process¬ 
ing equipment, Burroughs is at 
last making its big move into 
ofllce automation. But an¬ 
nouncement of its new In¬ 
tegrated system, Ofis 1 is so far 
confined to the United States, 
and local representatives 
decline to give any details. 

A "big splash 1 ’ local presen¬ 
tation is apparently planned for 
some time in the next few 
weeks. 

A big feature of the system is 
optical character recognition, 
in the form of a device called 
the Oilareader. ■ 
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Oafcftlic tbs facte about fSnantHei softwares 


MSA is the world authority on 
financial software 

Here’s what MSA offers in ready- 
1 0 -install software. 

1. Genera] Ledger 

2. Financial Information & 
Control 

3. Fixed Assets Accounting 

4. Financial Forecasting & 
Modelling' 

5. Payroll Accounting 

6. Personnel Management & 
Reporting 

7. Accounts Receivable 

8. Accounts Payable 

9. Supplies Inventory Control & 
Purchasing 

10. Procurement Matching 

11. Commitment Accounting 
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Check this list 

No other software company offers 
such a comprehensive choice of 
systems. The result is you don't 
Kave to wait for software, tie up 
your data processing resources, 
or pay the enormous cost of in- 
house design and programming. 
MSA's systems can be installed 
and operating in as little as six 
weeks. 

Check our performance 
Already 5,500 companies 
around the world are using our 
systems to help them make 
money. MSA’s experience in 
pioneering and developing these 
systems means that they are 
constantly updated and improved 
to keep pace with the changing 
needs or our customers. 

Management Science America 
(Australia) Pty. Ud-- 
20th level, NorthpoInt, 

100 Miller Street, 

NORTH SYDNEY. NSW. 2060 
Phone (61) (2) 92907U 
Telex 23599 


Check your needs 
Take MSA’s Financial 
forecasting & Modelling 
System, couple it with General 
Ledger, and your management 
planning and reporting is made 
easier, faster and more accurate. 
MSA’s Accounts Receivable 
System will dramatically simplify 
receivables management and 
stimulate that crucial cash flow. 

To improve your Human Resource 
Management, check our MSA 
Payroll Accounting and Personnel 
Management & Reporting 
Systems. 

Tnen call MSA 
To find how MSA can help you 
get more from your computer, 
phone Derek Schneidcman in 
Sydney on (61) (2) 9290711 



NZMarketing Manager 
Derek Sctmekfaman 

S8BS7471 
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BORTHWICKS is an unusual 
example of distributed process¬ 
ing) in that the network has 
evolved not from a centralised 
configuration but from a group 
of separate machines. 

The company’s Wellington 
head office and three ofits four 
meatworks around the North 
Island originally operated 
stand-alone ICL2903s; the 
fourth, originally the CWS 
works at Longburn, used a 
bureau service. 

With the replacement of 
these machines, Borthwicks 
decided on a network of linked 
Prime processors, taking in ail 
five sires; the works at Wa- 
ingawu, Longburn, Fielding 
and Wairara, and head office. 

Most of the informal ion 
passes between head office and 
the works, rather than between 
one works and another, in¬ 
dicating a “star” as the obvious 
network layout, but the com¬ 
pany decided to link the sites in 
a ring. 

The cost was "not 
significantly different”, said 
DP manager Mike Goddard, 
and the ring layout gave extra 
communications security. With 
a fault in one line, all machines 
would still be accessible. 

A crucial factor in the 
economics of the decision to in¬ 
stall communications lines was 
the amount of message traffic 
already passing between the 
sites by telex links. Installation 
of the ring network allowed 
Borthwicks to dispense with 
the telexes and simulate them 
on the computer system. 

Potential substitution for 
telex or even long-distance 
telephone calls is a factor often 
neglected by firms con¬ 
templating an on-line system. 
Had it not been for its value as 
a message-passing system, the 
economics of ring network may 
well have proved marginal, said 
Goddard. 

The links had considerably 
speeded up the transfer of in¬ 
formation from works to head 


office, an urgent need with the 
“increasing speed of business”, 
said Goddard. "The sooner a 
senior manager can have the in¬ 
formation, the quicker he can 
take the appropriate action.” 

At the same time, continued 
separation of processing power 
had left each works 
autonomous in the running of 
its data processing tasks. 
“They can decide whether to 
run A first and then B, or vice 
versa.” 

The centralised option was 
considered during the change 
planning, but the works were 
anxious that they should 
preserve local control. Head of¬ 
fice was confident that it could 
schedule work for all five sites 
on a central system, but the 
users at the works were less 
convinced. 

While jobs are nan locally, all 
development work is done at 
head office. There was no “DP 
expert” presence maintained in 
the computer rooms at the 
works, avoiding the staffing 
problems of a small installation 
cited by Herb Grosch as a 
disadvantage of distribution. 

Goddard agreed with Grosch 
that if a DP staff of one was 
maintained at an outlying in¬ 
stallation the site would be in 
severe trouble “if he got sick, 
or just left". Competent DP 
staff were not exactly thick on 
the ground in outlying 
districts. 

For this reason, the centralis¬ 
ed development philosophy 
had been in use since the ICL 
days. 

Fortunately, the applications 
at one freezing woTks were very 
much like those at another. In¬ 
dividual tailoring extended on¬ 
ly to details like report formats, 
said Goddard. 

Guidance was obviously 
needed in the initial operation 
of new software, and here again 
the on-line kinks showed their 
strength. A “manual” could be 
effectively transmitted down 
the line, giving full operating 
instructions. In the days of the 


ICL pushes school 
textbook series 


ICL is making its own bid for a 
stake in school computer 
education — not on the equip¬ 
ment side, but through supply- 
ing books and other 
background aids tor courses. 

The British hardware 
manufacturer’s schools com¬ 
puter education division has 
started local promotion of a 
three-volume series of student 
texis, each with its accompany¬ 
ing teacher guide and a variety 
of background material ranging 
from films and audio tapes to 
posters. 

ICL’s first push will be 
through the Post-Primary 
Teachers’ Association, which 
has been sent copies of the 
materials. The company hopes 
for a favourable review in the 
association’s journal. It has also 
shown the computer specialists 
in the Education Department 
what it has to oiler. 

The material is aimed at 
fourth-form level, the prime 
target for the department’s 
planned “computer awareness” 
courses. 

While the department would 
be involved in considerable ef¬ 
fort and expense In getting 
together material of its own to 
support such courses, “these 
books are already here”, ICL 
spokesman Keith Mitchell 
pointed out. 

But at first sight, the volumes 


separate machines someone had 
to go out from head office and 
show staff how to operate the 
system. 

The occasional “hiccup" 
could also be remedied on-line, 
he said. A head office operator 
with the appropriate authorisa¬ 
tion could get access to the 
remote machine and operate it 
just as if sitting at a local ter¬ 
minal. 

Debugging of programs is 
easy for head office, since all 
source code is kept there. 

The changeover has been 
deliberately planned in two 
steps, to avoid too much 
disruption at one time, said 
Goddard. 

“We decided first to change 
the hardware, then to change 
the software approach.” 

Borthwicks has not yet em¬ 
barked on the second phase and 
the works are still operating in 
a pseudo-batch mode, with the 


users operating the terminals 
much as they used the ICL 
direct data entry terminal. 

The terminals are still in the 
computer rooms. People out on 
the works floor fill in batches of 
input forms for the terminal 
operators as they nlwnys did 
under the old system. 

The second phase is now 
beginning, with fuller exploita¬ 
tion of the terminals’ interac¬ 
tive capabilities. Within the 
next few months terminals will 
begin to spread into the work¬ 
ing area. 

This will take place initially 
at head office. "People are 
already inming down here ami 
getting on the terminals,” said 
Goddard. 

First priority for extra ter¬ 
minals at the works would be 
the slock department — keep¬ 
ing track of the number of 
animals passing through the 
works — and the pay office, 


whose function would obvious¬ 
ly benefit from timeliness and 
the ability to make on-line in¬ 
quiries. 

From the processor workload 
point of view, the maintenance 
of separate machines had sur¬ 
prisingly proved a better course 
than centralisation. 

“On a distributed system, 
you know what you're going to 
be doing at caili site. With a 
centralised machine, we'd have 
less control over the mix nl jobs 
coming in,” said Goddard. 

There were peaks and 
troughs in the workload oil (he 
separate machines, he 
acknowledged, hm they tended 
to coincide, so there Would 
have been little chance to use 
the time more effectively with a 
large machine. 

Were there any reservations 
about having taken the 
distributed route? Securi tv- 
back-up of files would have 


been easier with s centralis 

system, Goddard 

Under the distributed 2 
copies of works disc filtsE 
be communicated through th* 
network to head office Stm 
then tracked up to tape. 

Borthwicks has dearly M 
had u. fnce some of the oifa 
problems of distributed po . 
cessing. Control over operation 
was already effectlveh 
distributed, und the problems 
distributing different copied 
the same data has hardly arise 
because of the separate met 
of the operations at the Ifc 
works. 

The lessons from the Bod- 
wicks experience are dearir 
centralise system developne 
and DP expertise if at allpu 
ble, feeding out “ready to is 
applications to the dutrfc 1 
sites, and lake the chical 
slowly, giving users time top 
used to the new environne 


Consultants assess technology impact on supermarket 


by Lindsey Dawson 

THE American magazine, 
Business Week, recently 
predicted that 45 million 
Americans will lose or change 
their jobs in the next few years 
as new technology continues to 
revolutionise the business 
world. 

That's the sort of prediction 
that alarms both unionists and 
employers when they con¬ 
template the future in this 
country. 

It was to avoid industrial 
trouble — or what retail union 
advocate Rob Campbell calls 
“a mixture of hypothesis and 
hysteria, which is not a good 
climate for decision making” — 
which prompted the unions 
and Food town supermarket 
owners, Progressive Enter¬ 
prises l.iil, jointly to order a 
study on the impact of new 
leclutulogy on the supermarket 
business. 


Auckland-based I DAPS 
Computer Science (NZ) Ltd 
was commissioned to do the 
study and professional services 
manager Simon Han said its 
aim was to overcome a "stand¬ 
off” situation between union 
leaders and employers by pro¬ 
viding firm information about 
what was already happening in 
New Zealand rather than mere¬ 
ly speculating about the impact 
of high technology. 

The result, says Campbell, 
“should provide a sound basis 
for the negotiation of a model 
technology agreement based on 
full consultation and involve¬ 
ment of workers and their 
union.” 

“This will be the next step as 
far as we are concerned," Mart 
said. 

“Ji is clear that future 
developments in the area ol 
prnduU ending and scanning 
will hring industrial problems. 


but both sides arc now much 
better geared to handle these 
problems in a calm and rational 
manner.” 

One of Campbell's main con¬ 
cerns is the implication for 
warehouse and distribution 
workers, when huge ware¬ 
houses overseas can already he 
run by just one or two people 
with a computer and a con¬ 
veyor system. 

The IDAPS report did tint 
touch on this aspect. It concen¬ 
trated instead on the introduc¬ 
tion of POETS (portable entry 
data units, which are hund-hclU 
keyboards which can be used 
by store stall' to order goods 
from the warehouse as they 
roam (he supermarket aisles) 
and electronic cadi registers. 
i’OHT-S are used in all Food- 
town's IK supermarkets, and 
the registers arc on trial in two 
ot them. 


The major findings of the 
two case studies were: 

• Employee acceptance was 
high. There was “a high level 
uf enthusiasm” for the new' 
equipment. 

• No jobs have hecn lost — 
although staff numbers may 
reduce through natural attri¬ 
tion, and some staff who leave 
ntay not be replaced. 

• There was no reduction in 
working hours in spite of a 
labour productivity improve¬ 
ment of between 20 and 50 per 
cent in undertaking a shop 
order. Other work has been 
found to absorb the time made 
available. 

• Staff were not consulted on 
the design of either new work 
system, ami no trade unions 
were involved in the conceptual 
stages. 

The report says: "Till- lack of 
union participation appears to 
have su-mincd from a injiiagc- 


seem only partially useful for a 
computer awareness course; 
while containing a lot of 
material on the capabilities, 
history and present-day use of 
computers, they move rapidly 
into practical programming ex¬ 
ercises. 

Practical programming is 
aimed to be a minimal feature 
of the planned fourth-form 
course, if, indeed, there is any 
at all. Our Education Depart¬ 
ment considers it as more ap¬ 
propriate to the sixth-form- 
level courses. 

The ICL texts were original¬ 
ly issued in 1969 — they have 
been updated frequently since 
— and they are now in use by 
about one-third of the second- 
ary schools in Britain, ICL 
claims. 

Some 30 schools in New 
Zealand are already using the 
books as an aid to their own 
self-generated courses. 

Last week, ICL hosted pupils 
from one of these schools, 
Onslow College, Wellington. 
The aim was to give the 
students, a look at some "real” 
computed equipment in opera- 
tibn. 

..’Onslow teacher Roger 
Harvey described the ICL texts 
as “the first books I’ve picked 
up (on computing) that I 
thought kids would be able to 
. read.” 
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You may already employ a specific 
business or office system to help solve the 
growth problems that arise in a successful 
company—the increasing need for more 
sophisticated storage and retrieval of 
information; simpler faster data-flow between 
branches, expanding payroll and the other 
personnel-reiated commitments, and the need 
to record, update and even action 
complicated, large-scale business/financial 
matters automatically—without adding 
highly-trained staff! 
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■ • . ?i| f)ltli!iiij: As the exclusive New Zealand 

. i;lioiwoligency forAM Jacquard Systems. 
Challenge Is able to offer two of the 
„ ,/orld'a most sought-after word and 
This Is our commitm 0 nllik| aJa processors — the multi-station 
businesses, from small-graj 100 and its s tand-alone version, 
companies to major corporate j 5 Q 0 
not already using one ofout 
systems — we will showy®* 
we can Increase the efflcief^ 
your present internal busltf 
system, within the bounds! J 
and scale. To make Initial 
and other matters, simpler. 

Challenge Computers LW» 
divided into 3 distinct cal^ 

Remember, Challenge 

Computers Is jacquara woraprocessing systems — 

than jUSt computers. International awards In the last 3 years. 

solutions. These powerful Jacquard 

systems offer unprecedented and 

bu r ea userwes^°^ and 

"EXPERTISE, the mostw flexibility in handling even the most 
commodity of the hub, demanding business assignments. 

BusIpobb Computer Magat^ 

For ihe company which. 9 
has never needed to — 
able to —employ its ow'i ; 

computer expert (or ha 
occasional need for co 
Challenge Bureau SjrvM 
idea) answer. By making^ 
one of our large comp* 1 '® 1 ■ 
systems — and by IbJW, 

highly-qualified peope^ 

the tasks you d rather now 
can avoid the kumWJJJj 
expense that computfoflf^ 5 m 
I nvolve. ' ■ sole New Zealand agents for 

. . J'.,. Wcrofile and international 

Expert AoVlCe . ^.patagraphix, Challenge Is able to 
Challenge Bureau Sam^pner exclusive micrographic and 
offers the newcomer toajj^ppM (Computer Output to 
business systems valu^lorofllm) facilities for 
consultancy, advice froifl 9®Sll0hly-advanced slorage, retrieval 
talm ofacKnowl 9 d£^CT™ commun lcatlon of data. 
Challenge Bureau 

specific end usei:; 

Nationwide 

. The 

computer 

more than 35 microfiche holds the equivalent to 270 

makes date flow O^^^mJputer prlnt-out pages. 
awlftapd8lmplfj^ 
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We chose FACOM for its 
extraordinary reliability, 
versatility and — cost efficiency. 
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FACOM V-Sorlos — rapidly chnnpmj tho 
loco of today's computer inchistiy. 
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Till the introduction of Facom, no computer brand 
in the world had achieved a meantime between 
failure of five years. Anyone who knows anything 
about computers will tell you just how extraordinary 
that is I 

So Is the fact the Facom maintenance rates are 
30-50% lower than those of other existing 
computers. 

Which Is largely why FACOM Is now already 
No. 11n Japan, rapidly approaching No. 11n growth 
In Australia. It’s also why Challenge Computers 
chose—and is now exclusive New Zealand agents 
for—FACOM V-Serles Computer Systems In 
New Zealand. 
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FACOM close-up — 
remarkable simplicity, 
unrivalled cost eff/dency. 
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Information stored on postcard-steed 
1 crofiche . 


Get this FREE Book on how 
to improve your present 
business system. 

This fully-illustrated 8-paae book 
explains everything about Challenge 
and how W6 can help you Improve the i 
efficiency of your present business or 4 
office system. 

The Marketing Manager 
P.O. Box 3249 

Wellington. Name..,. 
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Our business is making : 
your business more efficient. 


mem attitude that did nni sec 
the need for such involvement, 
together with a relative 
weakness on the part of the 
supermarket unions and an am¬ 
bivalence about their rule. Staff 
interviewed did not express any 
concern because their union 
was not represented. Rather, 
some stated that the unions had 
no pari to piny in such 
matters." 

The report says the tiiek. of 
union consult at Lott "probably 
had little hearing” on the way 
the technology was introduced, 
“but this is not ro say that ;t 
similar employer approach will 
be necessarily adequate nr ap¬ 
propriate in the future". 

• C'dieck-iint staff, hir from be¬ 
ing concerned about hemg 
placed under greater sur¬ 
veillance and tout ml. Consider 
dial accurate a ml personal tced- 
hiick from the dcUianii cash 
registers is the best leuline uf 
the system. 

• l’iiv was not a Heeled. 

• Stall' pride, trust and faith 
in the company is very high. 
The lepnrt speaks of a Japan- 
ese-style “threat-free climate" 
existing within the I'oudtuvvn 
organisation which “.uiguis 
well for fu I u re change 
projciis”. 

• Cava oiuer rr.klien was 
good. 

IDAl’S suggests that all ideal 
model Ibr change in the fin me 
will have eight mam elements 
— consul tut ton with si all anJ 
unions ai an early si age; an "ad¬ 
ded value" strategy towards 
benefits i<> be derived I mm the 
new technology r.idler than 
“cost displacement"; involve¬ 
ment of staff, technology sup¬ 
pliers and consumers in the 
planning process; development 
of a "social support system” in 
addition to economic considera¬ 
tions and technical design; 
commitment by all parties to 
the objectives set; positive at¬ 
titudes by everyone about the 
need for higher productivity 
and the benefits to be gained by 
consumers, employees and the 
company; and participation by 
staff in the financial benefits lor 
improved productivity. 

The report also deals with 
the growTh of product scanning 
(the system whereby bar-coded 
products are scanned with a 
light-beam at the check-out, 
replacing operators doing 
manual pricing) and its implica¬ 
tions for New Zealand. 

Waari Ward-Holmes, finance 
director for Progressive Enter¬ 
prises, which stood the cost of 
the study, doea not foresee rhe 
introduction of bar-coding 


equipment at Foodtown lor 
some years. 

The New Zealand I'roduct 
Code Council announced the 
introduction of product coding 
several weeks ago, but 
inamifac Hirers had a long way 
to go, said Ward-Holmes. 

“New Zealand is getting into 
a situation where if the 
manufacturers don't start very 
soon putting bar coiling un to 
products some export markets 
might tie lost," lie said. 

Sixty per cent of retail items 
in Australia are bar-coded, 
along wiih 95 per cent in Brit¬ 
ain, “ he said. 

lie added that because bar 
coding could produce a mine 
of management information 
through the check-out system. 
New Zealand Would pn«hthly 
first see it in smaller stores, 
mi her than in big |»l:m-s. “We 
sail a I u\ul v get ih.it miN of in¬ 
formation through mu wale- 
house computer.” 

The price of har-uidim’. 
equipment — Sl5(t,HlHM'or a 
10-lane check-out — will iu-.ikc 
it a big investment Ibr big 
supermarket opc-rutmv 
lint when it comes, it will 
make a lug impact 
Hart said overseas evidence 
showed that pmdiKliviiy at the 
kho k-out >. oil tiler went up be¬ 
tween 1.’ .itid l 8 ' per tent, with 
Jit per sent bun*', die norm A 
number of people had lust then 
l<»hs at the check our. although 
till*, did urn l)v».essnrilv mean 
dr-iniss.il .is thev were 
si Vine l lines diverted to orhel 
lob*.. 

llustoiikr wr. ice benefits m- 
si tided I'vimsed TVsClpls. le'Ut 
sLi.itgmg errors jtnl gtc.uer 
check-out speed. 

The question of whether or 
not items should still carry 
price labels as well as bar 
coding was sometimes a prob¬ 
lem, he said. 

"Willi bar coding, prices are 
not necessary, but in a number 
of cases in the US, state laws 
make it mandatory." Prices 
have not decreased with the in¬ 
troduction of bar coding," he 
said. 

The IDAPS report, which 
was suggested by Rob Camp¬ 
bell, is thought to be 'he first 
such joint co-operation in New 
Zealand to examine the im¬ 
plications of new technology in 
a sector in advance of its in¬ 
troduction. 

Preliminary talks to decide 
the grocery and supermarket 
award conditions relating to 
new technology should start in 
the next two months. Waid- 
Hotmes said that report “gives 
us a very good basis for discus¬ 
sion at (he conciliation table.’ 1 


!,_ No decision on Poly 


by Stephen Bell 
A complimentary but cautious 
Education Minister Merv 
Wellington says no decisions 
have yet been made on com¬ 
puters in schools. 

Tiie contemplated national 
saturation supply of classroom 
computers ro schools would 
have to await the results of 
trials of the concept In two 
Ndrth Island schools, using the 
New Zealand-built Poly 
system, Wellington told a 
Computer Society meeting Ui 
the capital. 

The trials have now finished, 
but Addings, from a team at 
Massey University, were 
unlikely to emerge before the 
end of the month. 

. The decision affected many 
million dollars of taxpayers' 
money, said Wellington. The 


hardware was a minor factor, 
representing "a third or a 
quarter" of n total expense 
which would also involve soft¬ 
ware development and train¬ 
ing. 

If there were to be a blanket 
provision of a standard com¬ 
puter to schools, would it 
necessarily be Poly? Again "no 
decision of any sort bos been 
mode on how we will tender 
(for equipment), 11 , said the 
Minuter. 

He admitted a "break point” 
had been reached, when it was 
probably appropriate to con¬ 
sider more formal provisions 
ibr training teachers la com¬ 
puter techniques, but the provi¬ 
sion of extra staff to handle this 
function was not the ideal solu¬ 
tion, as it would mean extra 
salary expense,. 
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Micros, minis predominate at Systems 81 


EMPHASIS at the Systems 81 
exhibition this week is firmly 
on the smaller end of the 
market, with micro and 
minicomputer systems in plen¬ 
ty, and most of the “big 
names" of the industry con¬ 
spicuously absent. 

Considering the doubts ex¬ 
pressed by some of the larger 
companies about the value of 
the Computer Society exhibi¬ 
tion at Queenstown, they might 
have been expected to show up 
in force at an event which gave 
them ready access to the 
Auckland business community. 

The fault seems to lie partly 
with communications break¬ 
down; Burroughs, for one, 
claims that it never heard 
anything from the exhibition 
organisers. 

Others among the computer 
industry leaders were clearly 
uncertain about exhibiting 
alongside the micro-merchants 
and makers of office furniture, 
feeling that perhaps the right 
audience for their products still 
might not be attracted. 

“Biggest” exhibitors, in 
terms of market share and 
machine size will be Data 
General and NCR. 

NCR will be using the ex¬ 
hibition as a local launching 
pad for its 9000 series, but will 
be staying at the lower end of 


its range with the 1-9020 in¬ 
teractive small business system. 

Data General's hardware will 
take a back seat. Its Nova 4S 
processor will be turned over 
entirely to independent soft¬ 
ware companies to demons!rote 
their applications programs. 

This approach is very much 
in line with the way DG sells 
its equipment; a large part of its 
market is handled through such 
"OEM” companies, selling 
their programs packaged with 
DG hardware. 

Another new exhibit certain 
to attract attention will be 
Hartley Computer’s Aus¬ 
tralian-built 3900 system. This 
will be only the second show¬ 
ing of the machine in this coun¬ 
try. The 3900 will be running 
Hartley's successful Hapas 
chartered accounting software. 

Not to be outdone, the local 
industry will also be fielding a 
number of products in the 
micro arena. 

The Electronic Company of 
New Zealand (Econz) will be 
showing locally-made small- 
scale microprocessor terminal 
equipment, but admits that for 
central processors, “it’s 
cheaper to bring them in from 
overseas”. 

The home product, the 4800 
terminal, is designed for 
“special interfacing" and is 


having some success in the 
dairy industry, for control of 
milk-testing equipment. 

The terminals are already in 
use with two of the country’s 
biggest livestock improvement 
agencies, said a spokesman. It 
can also be linked to other 
measuring equipment such as 
weighbridges. 

The terminal does not carry a 
full screen, but a simple 
24-character liquid crystal 
display, sufficient for display¬ 
ing basic information. 

To tackle the higher end of 
its market, Econz has imported 
a micro computer from an 
American company with the 
splendid name of Smoke Signal 
Broadcasting. The name, 
though, will not be apparent at 
Systems 81; Econz has 
“customised” the front panel 
and cover to advertise its own 
identity. 

The locally assembled prod¬ 
uct we’ve been waiting for — 
David Reid Data Products' 
LSI-11-based minicomputer — 
might not make it to the show 
after all, but in any event there 
will be a formal release of the 
machine with plenty of infor¬ 
mation available on the stand. 

Microprocessor Develop¬ 
ments Ltd will also be splitting 
its resources between home- 
assembled and imported prod¬ 


ucts. The Auckland company, 
q major figure in (lie promotion 
of local micro manufacturing, 
will be demonstrating the range 
of capability of its own Mill, 
family of systems, with a single 
user processor and one shared 
among five workstations. 

“Sharability” of the MI)I. 
computing resource goes as 
high as 16 users, managing 
director John Luvclock told 
NBR. “Wc have 17 micro¬ 
processors in a box about 
400mm square." 

One administrates the others, 
and the 16 users at visual 
display workstations each have 
their own dedicated computer. 

More expensive peripheral 
resources such as disc storage 
and printer can be shared. The 
configuration incorporates its 
own “spooling" software, 
allowing information for print¬ 
ing to be stored temporarily on 
a disc file and released when 
the primer is free. 

The idea of dedicated pro¬ 
cessors ofTcrs a more consistent 
service than traditional mini¬ 
computer techniques, under 
which several users share a 
single central processor and the 
end-cost is actually less. 
Lovelock claims. 

A variety of software has 
been developed for the MDL 
system, ranging from standard 


commercial packages to struc¬ 
tural engineering aids, which 
make use of the high-resolution 
graphics available mi the 
machine's display screens. 

Ilui limits to ciuiumiival 
home mamifaiture tonic with a 
move into colour, Lovelock ad¬ 
mitted. Hence the other major 
feature of the MDI. stand, ami 
the one certain to attract most 
attention, is a Japanese colour 
graphics micro system. 

The equipment, from Oki, 
uses the "RGB” colour 
graphics system, with three 
separate outputs from the 
microcomputer for the three 
primary colours — red, green 
and blue — on (he display. 
This, it is claimed, gives a 
much sharper picture than con¬ 
ventional techniques. 

Extension of MDL's own 
range into colour is not eco¬ 
nomic without a mass market. 
"We produced a colour 
machine for Otago University, 
but it was a one-oil' job." 

The most evident local mass 
market for colour these days is 
in education, and MDI. has 
been in the forel'nmt ofellolls 
aimed ai broadening the Gov¬ 
ernment's view on this front 
beyond the Poly system to the 
products of established local 
manufacturers. 

But potential markets also ex¬ 


ist in business - disph? a 
commercial infornSJ! 
chan lorm —andinadvtniiiu 

design. ^ 

,Th« Hedgling Chaika,, 
t-ompmers Ltd-ifif,fa,! 
use the word of a creature^ 
such a large wingspan - w j 
be occupying one oftheka* 
stands, bui again the chiefs 
phasis will be on ^ 
equipment, with the A M jac- 
quard word processing raj 
ami the company's latest a 
quisilion; what it describesc- 
biliously as ihc Sord “sop* 
microcomputers" from Japu 

Word processing equipmte 
will also be on show fc 
Raytheon and Wordcora g 
Rank Xerox will be dtntij 
the prospective office w> 
motors with a large display L 1 - 
cltiding its 850 word premia 
system, the 860 “inforaai: 
processing system" *iv 
enhanced features and p 
gramming added, and the Ki 
“printing system" - i supe 
copier with some elemeotss 
nll'sct priming technology. 

Oilier photocopier toofc 
and the 485 Telecopier syii: 
will also he on the stand. 

Exhibitors also seem iota 
taken the "Auckland" rrL 
too literally, with scarcelyc 

VPnllinninn or rhriwlhfi 




DATABASE ADMINISTRATOR 

$20,000 NEGOTIABLE 

We Invite applications from experienced DBA’s or 
Systems Analysts for a senior position with our 
client's organization in Auckland. 

Reporting to the Systems Development Manager, 
the encumbent will be responsible for defining 
database structures and standards, analysing infor¬ 
mation requirements, monitoring and controlling 
the integrity and performance, consulting with other 
DP staff on access procedures whilst actively par¬ 
ticipating In the development of both online and 
batch systems. 

We would expect you to have at least four years DP 
experience, two years of which would be in an 
analysis or design position. 

The latest IBM equipment Is installed with pro¬ 
gressive hardware and software upgrades planned 
for progressive Implementation. 

Excellent working conditions In a new air- 
conditioned office block together with a top flight 
salary and a positive career path are offered to the 
successful applicant. 

For further details on this position contact David 
Wakenshaw on Auckland 795-465 (collect). 

Strictest confidence will be accorded to your en¬ 
quiry. 


iPavld Wakenshaw and-{hiocidtey/ltcl 
Pkone 795-465. naftoximQutl. 


Computing Positions 

Applications are invited for positions in the Royal New Zealand 
Naval Operational Data Section of Defence Headquarters, 

Wellington for Direct Entry Officers. 

Duties and Qualifications 

1. Head of Programming 

Duties: In overall charge of all analysis and programmers, and 
advising the Director on all aspects of software, responsible for 
quality control, on-the-job training of all analysis/programmers, 
software design and procurement, and advice on aspects of 
hardware design. 

Qualifications: Aged under 3ft with a broad knowledge of 
Operating Systems concepts and applications, the successful 
applicant must possoss a degree In science or computer science 
and have at least four years Data Processing exporionco. 

2. Analyst 

Duties: Lead programmer in chnrgo of a team for development 
and support of general operational data systems. 

Qualifications: Aged under 35 with a background in both 
programming and analysis. The successful applicant must 
possess a degree in science or computer science and have a 
minimum of two years Data Processing experience. 

3. Two Programmers . 

Duties: Members of a programming team involved In development 
and support of general operational data systems using PASCAL . 
and eventually ADA. 

Qualifications: Aged under 35 with a degree In science or computer 
science. Experience is not necessary but preference will be give* 110 \ 
personnel possessing a background In real time programming. 
Conditions of Service _ 

The initial term of engagement will be for five years. Service may w 
terminated at any time provided a prescribed period of notice Is 
given. Successful candidates enter the Navy in January 1982. 
in certain circumstances prior service may be purchased for 
superannuation purposes. 

On entry applicants will be required to complete a basic training .. 
course in Auckland. 

Rank on entry and subsequent promotion and seniority will be * j 
dependant upon age, qualifications, and experience. A first class 
remuneration is offered with these positions. ,;'":.j \ 

Expenses: 

The successful applicant will receive all reasonable travelling :i 
expenses plus removal costs for household effects from present.' , t £; - 
address to his or her permanent posting area. 

Applicants wishing to apply for these positions or requiring funnef;': ^ ^ 
information should write, stating age, qualifications and previous .y 
experience to: .. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF RECRUITING (NAVY) 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE . - * 

PRIVATE BAG WELLINGTON 
All applications will be treated in HffM 

the strictest confidence and 
place the applicant under no 
obligation. • ,« n ‘i 

Applications close 5 October 1981. V ou " ™ 


Na 
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Plastics 


Benefits in CER for industry both sides of Tasman 


QUITE apart from any inter¬ 
government agreements that 
might require it, closer rela¬ 
tionships between the 
Australian and New Zealand 
plastics industries will be of 
considerable value to both. 

And in the New Zealand 
Plastics Institute’s view trans- 
Tasman trade in plastics prod¬ 
ucts can be increased at the ex¬ 
pense of third countries, 
Plastics Institute executive 
director Bruce Dunlop told 
delegates to the Plastics In¬ 
stitute of Australia’s national 
conference in Sydney. 

Dunlop told the conference 
that a closer economic relation¬ 
ship (CER) will follow on as a 
natural progression once a 
Government decision on the 
New Zealand industry study 
had been made. 

lie said (he industry study 
and CER were very closely 
linked. The plastics industry is 
currently on the "deferred list" 
for CER, pending the outcome 
or completion of (lie industry 
study. 

It was made dear to the in¬ 
dustry right from the start that 
in terms of protection — import 
licensing and tarifts — the 
status quo was noi an option 
for the Industries Development 
Commission in its survey of the 
plastics industry. 

The industry, which had 
grown up under ini|xm licens¬ 
ing protection, would as a 
result of the study be faced 
with greater import competi¬ 
tion. 


“Naturally, that tended to 
make us somewhat nervous, 
particularly when wc already 
knew what the so-called 
developing countries could do. 

“It became clear that CER 
with Australia was the most 
sensible line along which the 
industry should progress, and 
the New Zealand institute 
argued that way," said Dunlop. 
“We still argue that way." 

Dunlop said the New 
Zealand industry had accepted 
that under any CER agree¬ 
ment, import licensing access 
would be made available for 
Australian goods coming into 
New Zealand and duties would 
be phased out. 

He said that, now the in¬ 
dustry had adopted that ot- 
titude, talks with Australian in¬ 
dustry were initiated to achieve 
an agreement which suited in¬ 
dustries on both sides of the 
Tasman, rather than suffer a 
Government-inspired piuu, 
which may have an adverse ef¬ 
fect on the industries. 

Dunlop stressed that a 
Government agreement would 
probably not be suitable, par¬ 
ticularly in the light of current 
problems, notably intermediate 
goods. 

As a result of industry-io- 
imlubtry meetings, Dunlop 
claimed some common ground 
was found, and resulting 
recommendations have subse¬ 
quently been pm to the respec¬ 
tive governments. 

They were the removal of 
dcveloping-country duty 


European industry 
hopes for recovery 


DESPITE the difficulties of 
1980, when West European 
production of bulk polymers 
averaged only 92 per cent of 
that achieved in 1979, the 
Association of Plastics 
Manufacturers in Europe 
(APME) is confident that 
growth in the plastics industry 
will resume along with general 
economic growth, although the 
timing of the recovery is uncer¬ 
tain. 

Writing in APME’s 1980 an¬ 
nual report, president Tom 
Hutchison says that growth 
rates for plastics, as they ap¬ 
proach maturity, will decline 
towards that of the general 
economy. 

Individual plastics are at dif¬ 
ferent stages of their life cycles, 
says Hutchison, but their 
future is based firmly on their 
cost-effectiveness in applica¬ 
tions covering every type ofin- 
dustrial and human activity. 

Plastics still have potential to 




{ “Don't say we've revised our 
learnings downward, Say 
we've revised our ; pessimism 

vjjpword." 


This survey of the plastics Industry is prepared by David Peach in 
association with the Plastics Institute of New Zealand. 


preferences in respect of 
chapter 39 of the tariff; and the 
retention of a 15 per cent 
margin of preference against 
third countries. 

A further factor which could 
have b considerable effect on 
the tariff protection provided in 
both countries is the change in 
the customs valuation code, 
scheduled to take effect from 
July 1, 1982. 

The change means that 
duties will be assessed on fob 
values Instead of edv values. 

In selective surveys done by 
the New Zealand Institute, 
Dunlop said it was 
demonst rated that fob values 
am be up to 30 per com lower 
than edv for particular prod¬ 
ucts and this quite obviously 


would have a severe effect on 
the protective clement provid¬ 
ed by tariffs. 

He said that among the 
results of the industry study 
will be the liberalisation of im¬ 
ports of plastics products into 
New Zealand. Those goods 
will be able to be imported 
from any source, including 
Australia. 

On that basis, if Australia 
chose to export to New 
Zealand, its goods would be in 
competition with third-country 
manufacturers on the New 
Zealand market as well as 
domestic products. 

CER would mean additional 
import licence available fur 
goods of Australian origin only 
and that immediately would 


give Australia a preferential 
position on the New Zealand 
market, taken with the duty 
phase-out. 

The availability of specific 
licence for Australian goods on¬ 
ly, combined with the phase¬ 
out of duties against Australia, 
would obviously make New 
Zealand users pay closer atten¬ 
tion to Australia as b source of 
supply, Dunlop said. 

“Despite delays at Govern¬ 
ment level, this CER will go 
ahead and in our estimation it 
is probably a year off in terms 
of the signing of an 
agreement," he considered. 

He envisaged there would 
then be a further year before 
the commencement of duty 
phase-out and it was expected 
that oiler five years from (hat 
date, there would be no duties 
applicable on either side of the 
T:is mull for New Zeal kind or 
Australian goods. 



Bruco Dunlap 

son si bio. 


. CER most 


substitute for other materials in 
some areas. 

On the declining growth 
prospects for plastics, Hutch¬ 
ison maintains that provided 
individual companies plan for 
this, and lor a declining balance 
of exports over imports as the 
developing countries build and 
commission plastics- 
manufaemring plant to supply 
their own markets, then rhere is 
no reason why the industry 
should not achieve stable pros¬ 
perity. 

He warns, however, chat if 
companies fail to plan for the 
inevitable and ignore the 
lessons of the 1980 recession, 
they will continue to suffer the 
substantial losses which have 
characterised the industry in re¬ 
cent years. 

Hutchison describes 1980 as 
a bad year for the West Euro¬ 
pean plastics producers. 
Following the major rise in oil 
coats and consequent build up 
of stocks by customers in 1979, 
destocking in 1960 added to the 
problems caused by the general 
business recession. 

The drop in selling prices, 
leading to losses reported by all 
manufacturers, showed that the 
industry has yet to 
acknowledge the futility of 
chasing lower volume with fall¬ 
ing prices even when over¬ 
capacity persists, he claims. 

Hutchison says (hat the in¬ 
dustry’s problems were exacer¬ 
bated by increased competi¬ 
tion, in both . European and 
overseas markets, from exports 
from the United States based 
on low-cost feedstocks. 

APME had co-operated with 
the European Council of 
Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Federation in seeking a 
“political solution to this 
political problem," Hutchison 
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Computer 



At the top of the J-9000 Senes, fl full-blown 
32-bil mainframe delivers twice the 
interactive direct processing power of 
previous NCR systems More power for 
users who need additional storage, faster 
peripheral access, or suppod for a greater 
number of terminal workstations 

And for those who need l6ss power, the 
I-9000 Series extends down to a desk- top. 
B-blt micro-system In fact, the 1-9000 Series 
provides one of the most extensive 
selections of Interactive configurations In 
the industry. 

Migration Path Engineering, the way up 
NCR Migration Path Engineering provides 
complete upward compatibility across a 
comprehensive tine, from the smallest 
system to the most powerful 
contigu rations. Both the high- technology 
hardware and Innovative software have 
been Integrated into a completely 
cohesive series. That’s why you can move 
easily from one system to the next as your 
requirements Increase. 

New Software Capabilities 
New software and software tools make it 
easier than ever to create the exact on-line 

S ’stem your organization needs. 

apabllltlee like transaction processing, a 
report generator we call PICO (Parameters 
In. COBOL Out), and CODASYL 
compatible data base management provide 
additional performance for Improved 
productivity. 


New Concepts In Design 

New design concepts produce more than 
good looks Effective use of Large Scaio 
integration (LSI) technology gives you 
more memory in less space and increases 
reliability up to 20° j The I-9000 Series also 
offers improved heat dissipation and 
significantly quieter operation. 

Plus, the systems are designed to be 
compatible with people hlon-glara glass 
and en forgeable displays reduce eye-strain 
and detachable keyboards provide 
workstations which lessen fatigue and 
increase productivity. 

With its compact size, new lines and subtle 
colours, the 1-9000 Serlee blends into any 
office or computer-room setting. 


Since thoir introduction. NCR Interactive 
Direct Processing Systems have been 
Helping businesses around the world pul 
computer power whom the adion Is — on 
the loading dock, nt the nurses station or in 
the office Now. NCR lakes interactive direct 
processing n giant step forward. For 
mlormation on the 1-9000 Series, call your 
local NCR office. 



Complete Computer Systems 
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Delta strengthens its ‘French connection 


PALMERSTON North-based 
Delta Plastics Ltd has further 
consolidated its position in the 
European market by assigning 
European manufacturing, 
marketing and distribution 
rights to a French company. 

Majority shareholding in the 
company known as Allflcx 
Europe is held by Delta, with 
the balance of shares owned by 
Rockall France, Delta’s 
original French connection. 

Rockall France in which 
Delta hold a 20 per cent equity 
has had the right to manufac¬ 
ture and market Allflcx tags in 
France in return for a royalty. 

In some respects, this ar¬ 
rangement had been unsatisfac¬ 
tory from Delta’s point of view, 
company chairman Bill 
McPhail cold shareholders at 
the company's annual meeting. 

However, Rockall had been 
very profitable and there had 
been strong growth in Delta’s 




t' J it 



m 



equity interest in the company, 
lie claimed. 

Negotiations took place both 
in New Zealand and in France 
earlier this year in relation to 
the understanding which has 
always existed between the 
companies, that sooner, rather 
than later, Rockall would take 




up the manufacture ami 
marketing of Allllex tags in 
Europe us a whole, McPhail 
said. 

Part of the reasoning for this 
attitude, he said, arose from the 
possible adoption of the official 
French government tagging 
system — which is based on the 


Allflcx tag system and produc¬ 
ed by Rockall -- by other Euro¬ 
pean countries. 

In addition, tugs exported 
from New Zealand carry a 17.*> 
per cent duty into Fill' coun¬ 
tries and, from most stand¬ 
points, ii made sense to arrive 
at a satisfactory agreement I'm 
the tags to be produced in 
France, he said. 

“As n result of the negotia¬ 
tions very satisfactory royalties 
should accrue tu Delta on the 
transfer of our European pro¬ 
duction to Rockall France 
towards the end oflhis culcndai 
yeur. This represents approx¬ 
imately 7 per ceil! of om total 
production.” 

In the Allllex Europe 
distributing company Rockall 
will supply the major day-to- 
day sales administration but 
Delia will maintain the overall 
control of the company. 

With an approved royalty 



Mr. Hugo .Simpson. 
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Our Resource Control Centres 

underscore Burroughs 
commitment to be second to 
none m customer service? 


"Our new Resource Control 
Centres are more than service¬ 
dispatching centres. They form 
a comprehensive support 
system, with management 
involvement every step of the 
way.” 

"Your call to one of these 
centres ties you into a 
computerized system lhat alerts 
successively higher levels of 
management That way, your 
service needs are automatically 
escalated to the level that can 
get you back in operation. 

Fust." 


The Centres will be 
operating in 19 countries by the 
years end. Results to date have 
been excellent In one area, we 
have cut our 'time to respond* 
by better than 50% and service 
calls liave decreased by a third. 

“Our Resource Control 
Centres are just one part of a 
Burroughs commitment to earn 
the same high marks for 
innovative customer support as 
we have for innovative inform¬ 
ation systems and software." 

We’d like to tell you more. 
Call your local Burroughs office. 


or write to Burroughs New 
Zealand, Dept 7F, P.O. Box 3240, 
Wellington. Phone: 725-019. 



Burrough 


K hen you coll on our new Resource 
Lontroi Centres, you’re calling an our 
management commitment to 
comprehensive customer support. 


and a sharing of anticipated 
profits from the marketing 
operations McPhail calculates 
that Della's cut rent profit abili¬ 
ty relative to the area will he 
maintained, with the prospeil 
of increased sales penetration 
throughout the whole of 
I'.mope through the liurupean- 
hased sales iii|’.imsuium. 

He also made von hi tent on 
the United States Intel national 
Irade i lommissimi hearings 
earlier in the year and said that 
tile ITU's invest i gat ion had 
highlighted some interesting 
factots. 

Sales of the Anierii.au one- 
pi eve tag in that country had 
not lieeu paiikiilarlv eluded as 
a result ill tlie introduction of 
Della’s new two-piece lagging 
system in 1 V»75. 

He maintained Delta's sales 
to tlie United Stales were essen¬ 
tially creating a new market, 
which has expanded rapidly. 

The American manufac¬ 
turers, in picking up the Allllex 
idea, had acquired approx¬ 
imately 5t) per cent of the 
market with Allllex holding tlie 
other W per cent, lie said. 

Another lad to emetge Iroin 
tlie report is that Delta is ap¬ 
parently the largest tag 
manufacturer in the world. 
American establishments were 
employing 1-17 people in lv77 
and this number had grown u> 
242 in 1979. 

"We were rather sin prised to 


hud that the total muni* a 
people employed in lhfi 
dustry in America « I* l 

SfKSa: 

The report also indicated rfv 

profitability of the Am^ 
iiumitucturcrs as a group 
not as poor as iheclaitnaniihu 
suggested in their prelinyW 
evidence. 

“For uur part we wereahlec 
show that our earningi, mm 
Irnm the su-called 'subiidia', 
were commercially satisfy 
and that our incentives had u 
been utilised to subsidix* 
depress selling prices and i- 
cause injury to doratic, 
manufacturers,” McPhail t'J 
shareholders. 

.Sales by the company in6 
early part of the year had: 
creased substantially and fi. f 
has been no let up to danT; 
tlie past six months thefaar 
has been working on a su£ 
a-week, 24-hcur-a-day bisi. 

Delta sales for the tb 
mouths ended June 30, IF 
have imailed $3.4 million, k- 
(Uiic'vl with $2.1 millionfc-nL 
same quarter last year, adOfc 
cent increase. 

Continuing high levels ■. 
sales were expected and d 
company is working hard ■ 
widen the range of tags a ii 
as investigating pussibiliib 
lurihei product diversifwv 


New plant will help 
boost export drive 


THE Imi ticu1 1 ure and fish ex- 
I porting industries will !>e the 
prime beneficiaries of Ill'll In¬ 
dustries Ltd's new Insulliiain 
expanded polystyrene factory 
at Wiri, Auckland. 

The new 4000 sq metre eom- 
plcx is said to lie the I test equip¬ 
ped in Australasia mid employs 
fieri nan moulding machinery, 
the most advanced of its kind 
available. 

According to the company, 
the plum will give LOnsideiably 
more maiitifiKltiring flexibility 
for its range of shape moulded 
products, and will allow tlie 
company to capitalise on an 
ability lo produce sheet lbrnicd 
polystyrene product, demund- 


ptdysiyrcne as ail insulr' : 
material arc expected to he 
i rmluce*I in September. 

I lowever, tlie company m; 
tains that the high-iechnAv 
approach ii is tdcioj 1 
polystyrene packaging »- 
have an immediate impW^ 
I lie fish exporting industty- 

l Mill already holds a 
slice of New Zealand's £ 
packaging business, and * 
the company maintainii 
now be realistically built UP 0 - 


for its range of shape moulded Insulfoam operations* 
products, and will allow tlie Auckland have until now 
company to capitalise on an split between four factory^ 
ability to produce sheet formed but under one roof and wM* 
polystyrene product, demand- fully integrated prod#®* ■ 
cd by the building industry as system, the company eld® 
an insulating material. can manufacture a much®® .- 

New Zealand standards range of products and 
covering the use of expanded an expanded market. (' 


Polyethylene plant 
in US expanded 

ALLIED Chemicals Corpora- will produce a wide 
tion, a leading producer of products, including 
high-density polyethylene, has blow moulding and 

commissioned a new 210 grades as well as Alhed s j; 
million pounds a year expan- high molecular weight , ^ 
sion to its facility in Baton grade resin. , \- : 

Rouge, Louisiana. All this is achieved : 


Also included In 
sion are two densito.* 1 ®* ^ 
as well as utility* a tora ®; < 


production, Allied maintains it 
has consolidated its position as 
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Wellington: Boom amid bustle and 
blustery Beehive buzz 




All this is actuevcu^^ i 

ingthe new expanded ftajg f. 
including a 

24-inch-dIametar, 


The facility consists or a loop log the new expa^^^A j: 
reactor - the largest on record including a 14 ' s ^ SI '• 
in the world — and extends 24 -inch-diameter, » ; 

Allied’s total deliverable annual reactor. ' 

capacity to 670 million pounds At s° included in raj . -g, • 

of Paxon Hope. sion are two densifica.HM ^ 

Paxon Hope U used in M «“■ ■-' 

packages and containers 

formerly made of steel, paper, Paxon Hop ^ ^ .bj - ■ 

glass and wood. P T °^ C L J 

With rku Alhed Chemical iSff't- 

wtth this new investment in ant^i ,i. n nroducf* 


Allied Chemlil 

Allied alpo. produc^ ^ l 

distributes mternatioh- L 

agricultural chemi^*», 


a leader in the high density products and. servicttV ^ V 
polyethylene business. . ' and inorganic cheD ? i ^f^;|- : 

Using advanced Allied fibres for awW e B'- 
technology, the new reactor plications.; * - J 

' • . P 


A foreigner dropping into Wellington would think New Zealand is 
in the middle of a boom. c 

Construction industry deputations, on their way up to complain a 
about their plight to a stony-faced Government, pass visible v 
evidence to the contrary. i 

The wreckers have lorn the inner city apart, buildings here one J 
day are (in some cases literally) gone the next. 

In their place arc rising fiat, laceless and graceless monuments to 
mediocrity. Chined from some architect’s computer, they form - 
canyon walls that channel Wellington's wind-borne rain into the 
grey laces of head office prisoners. 

Cranes line the cityscape like herons fishing the rich waters of 
the desire of bureaucrats, public and private, for more oi 
themselves and more carpeted comfort to spread themselves in. 

This is insider country. 

Hustle replaces purpose. Sell'-importancc replaces importance. 
Money is not the object, but illusory power, and such power must 
be grandly housed in concrete, steel and glass. 

Little cuudy-lloss nuggets of that power are passed front lip to 
lip on tlie pock-marked obstacle courses that pass for footpaths 
under the cranes, or in cofi'ee houses and bars: here the lawyers 
drink, here the public servants, here the journalists and here the 
politicians. 

They feed on each other, magnifying intricate manoeuvres into 
grand strategies, sucking the last shred of marrow from every last 
dry bone, while outside, in real New Zealand, voters form their 
decisions on tlie basis of hazy impressions of the broad sweep of 
political, social and economic activity. 

Wellington is thus the worst place f ront which to watch an elec¬ 
tion. 

The place is littered with the broken reputations of election pun¬ 
dits who felt the pulse of the queen’s attendants in the Beehive in¬ 
stead of following the bees into the fields. 

That beautiful, unpractical circular building dominates the 
town. Seldom can a building have become so quickly and so firmly 
fixed as a city's symbol. 

There it sits on Parliament Hill squally radiating smug provin¬ 
ciality. 

There is no grandeur in it. It does not soar; its baton-like 
feitestral protuberances seal it oil rather than open it up to the 
world. 

Like the real-life beehive, it sucks sustenance in from outside, 
and its inhabitants go about their business hidden deep in its inner 
recesses. 

Wellington, symbolised and obsessed with this building and its 
imagery and its chimera, is rightly so symbolised. 

It sucks in the ambitious and those who must seek favours from 
the ambitious. Who else would willingly endure the worst weather 
in the country? It is chilling to think of the effect that wind-blown 
gloom has on the quality of decision-making. 

What Wellington gives out, it does so, like the real-life beehive, 
only when it is broken into. Lobby groups breach the walls with 
blandishments and their reputed pull on public opinion. Ordinary | 
electors get their chance every three years. 

Then the politicians must make sure their focus is not that 
distorted Wellington view. Too long in the Beehive or its forerun¬ 
ner can warp the vision, as Peter Fraser found in 1949 and Sir 
John Marshall in 1972. 

Even outside in the city there is a certain insulation From the 
storms that buffet the rest of the country. Job-protected public ser¬ 
vants go on through boom and gloom. 

But, though Wellington is not the place to watch an election 
from, this year it will be the city to watclt on election night. 

Both main parties have their most marginal seat in greater Well¬ 
ington. 

Knife-edge Kapiti, hugging the beaches and hills lining the main 
route north, is held by Energy Undersecretary Barry Brill by 23 
votes for National. 

That is the lowest margin a sitting National MP haB gone into an 
election with. 

Western Hutt, stretching along the hills Hanking the Hull 
Valley and reaching over the long-settled southern reaches of the 
valley, is held by Labour broadcasting spokesman John Terris by 
168 votes. 

The slightest breeze of change one way or the other rustling 
through the political foliage should blow one or other seat, into the 
opposition net. 

If Western Hutt goes National on election night, you cut put 
aside thoughts of a majority Labour Government (though it is 
arithmetically still possible for there to be a minority Labour 
Government if Social Credit cuts a swathe through National up 
north). 

The fine balance of the parties going into the election Is reflected 
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Labour closes the poll gap amid 1 tour confusion a >t> 7 I , ZZZ u 

K . ..,Jr U11 '' and Bok controversy sunders NZ, as Kapiti shows 
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T5® 1 owning car A selected an exclusive 
Avis Full Maintenance Lease programme — and 
look what they enjoy. 

1 . Maximum release of cash for more profitable use 
than car ownership. 

2 . The latest model, fuel efficient car of their choice, 
d. Fixed cost motoring for up to 36 months ~ all 

maintenance Included. 

4 ' S!?P ,l n bud 0 QNng as costs are known exactly for 
the full lease period. 1 

5. Taxation benefits (Your Accountant can advise) 

6 . An Independent source of credit. 

i. Regular fleet updating and enhanced company 
image and morale. 1 

8 . Removal of car purchase and sale problems. 

9. Additional Avis Rent a Car benefits. 


COMPARE FOR 
YOURSELF. 



The Company owning car B chose to purchase 
their own company cars — and look at the 
problems they face. 

1t ! 0d U P ln ca rs which could be 
ownership them ” m ° re prof,table areas than car 

\ wrion ? 01 draw f n 9 s on established credit facilities. 

3 ' b22K n i T. nln S costs b y lhe month. Tyres, Lubes 
SEPSIS' Registration and Warrant of Fitness, and 
he risk of unforeseen repair bills. 

4. Limits on certain depreciation claims for tax 
purposes. 

5. 


purpose 

i- Risk of resale losses. 

6 . Difficult budgeting due to unknown costs. 

7 ' processing eto) trat 0n (, ' eBt plannln °' lnvoloe docl<0t 
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Auckland 572-165 
Wellin 

or write 
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to PO Box 14-256 Auckland 
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THAT ituir and nil the trouble 
surrnutiding it lines not seem to 
have helped the i invermuem — 
at least lip (n August l. 

A Television New Zcalaml- 
IVeylen Pul! taken that day 
shows Labour uni only holding 
its own lompaied with Na¬ 
tional, Inn slightlv dosing the 
Nap. 

And a AV." /m/iinJ Iln.iU- 
NKH Pul) i ;ikeii over die 
preeeding Week genelallv urn- 
linns that. As in the Ik-ylen 
Pull, the NRB suuinliiig shows 
lhe gap uailowing between laic 
autumn and wintet. 

And imw ihe Ikvlen Poll has 
shown I about witlun <« points 
o! Nitiiou.il lor tliiee inonilis 
i milling. 

Both pulls now show the iwo 
main parties dear of Sudal 
Credit. 

Il the Heylen Poll of August 
l was an election result and the 
swing had been uniform aeross 
the country, National would 
still be the nnverimn.nl. 

Applying the Tomes tliiee- 
way pendulum to iln- figure-.. 
National would have picked up 
Western Mint, I Innings and 
Taupo from Labour and lie 
within stliking distance ol tak¬ 
ing L.yiielion, Uiielnmga and 
Ynldhuisi. 

Hut il would have I ml 
Kaipara, Hay ol Islands and. 
possibly, Ilamuki to .Social 
Credit. 

Thai would leave National as 
loniliiriably in dnuge as ai 
pieseiu. 

But oveivonlidem Natioti- 
ulisis need lo consider iluee lac- 
tors. 

One is dial over the past tom 
elections, Labour has improveil 
on its winter polls position m 
the actual election. In other 
words, i he polls may under¬ 
estimate the aciual level of 
Labour ciiiikIi voting support. 

hi this com ext, the gap lv • 
tween National and Labour, as 
measured by 1 leylen, has so liu 
this winter been between 1.5 
am! 6 per com (l.d per cent on 
August 1), which is alum* three 
percentage points less than the 
gap through the winter of h? 7 H 
— ami Labi>iu linished up with 
mure votes in that election. 

NKB tells u similar story. 
However, hopeful Lulmurites 
might well remember that in 
1978 it was almost universally 


mglc, this TO& ^ 
h '” r >' ‘ta iis 2 
Imlding wsll i B 
Labour marginals. 

hi such circunaunn.. 
‘) u ,l S UT « like the fc, 
August 1 poll, Labour,; 
pick up enough scats tot 
inure than National k 
Sucred eating into Nation 
the Waikato). 

I he third caution is tf 
the law and order issue in 
itig to National's advam^ 
most politicos instinct, 
believe is likely, then th: 
gap, minus the tour, m,; 
smaller ilian 4.5to6p«K 
On August 1, the tenri 
ruled second (behind e 
ploymem but ahead tf- 
economy) as ihc country's; 
urgent problem. 

That “it’" above, ho*, 
a big one. No one is sir. 
rile law and order it. 
afiecting parry support. 
Immediately after pi;; 
unlawfully forced iIk.t 
lion of the Hamilton c.- 
July 25, priHour MPu 
swamped with '‘righnu 
icis in ill phone calls, .k 
MI'.s, pmnculorly btw 
eii her goi ilie raspbem 
Moiiy silence. 

Bui bv the weekerj 
August 1-2, while n ii:‘ 
iioimI I’iiriy lOnleuv 
I’rmie Mimsicr w rv 
much ol law and onlvr. 
iiirieiit was hegiumre i- 
t I ii- oiliei way. 

So iioi only dart Ben L- 
pick up Naiimial I'jb: 

1k-i ships among the Mr-' 
winking class, but 1 
V'ullbaiiks picks up V 
memberships in Gishc' 
lilelong National voir- 
both cases specifically : - 
of the tout. 

This two-way shift tsc 
prising. The Heylen 
August I showed JO 
1 ..ihoiii sup|xni«rs in fa¬ 
ille tom continuing, ihWi 
parly is not, while 26 r^- 
of National sii|i]xvten ,e: 
favour of the tour beiiif i 
ped, though their party 
to lake action. . 

I'nst Heylen Tolls W*' 
usked respondents «»■ 

even if they opposed % 
(ns a malority said t«J 
they supported lhe W 1 
ment's refusal to intend- 
The August 1 queM^ 
ing whether the ^ 

continue or “a decision 
stop it”, introduced 
time an element of j*®* 
Though of course * *;! 
union could decide tog,;; 

is likely many 
assumed the question 
to the Government, ® f 

police, stopping it- 
It is not surprising,®” ^1. 
that the majority , i. 

tour on July 11 (5* P* 

34 per cent) turned ^ 


jority against 




assumed Nmionnl would win, 
giving Nationalists more free¬ 
dom to show disaffection if 
they chose in (nml rhey did), 
and the campaign went par¬ 
ticularly well for Labour and 
badly for National. 

That year was also n bad one 
for industrial strife, which en¬ 
couraged National’s critics 
within its own supporters ranks 
to call the Government 
“socialist” and soft on the 
unions. Several "alternative" 

National candidates appeared 
to give vent to this frustration. 

No “alternatives" have ap¬ 
peared this year, indicating Na¬ 
tional supporters feel better — 
or less unhappy - about their 
party. If they also fear a Labour 
victory, they may be much 
more chary than in 1978 of 
refusing their vote for their par¬ 
ty- 

The second caution for Na¬ 
tionalists is that there may be 
an element of tactical voting 
hidden in the global figures. T ,■ 

This theory has been held for "Sin Y&* 

wmetime by Labour. Recently Jrb poll gaVe■ fc M 
Socred’s leader, Bruce Bee- ^ 

iham, resorted to it when he m8ioritv ' 
conceded there may have bfcen 
a drop in Sbcred support where 
there was no chance of win- 
nitigj but that canvassing 
rejiilts showed gaining strength 
where Socred had a show. 


THE Springbok tour has divid¬ 
ed New Zealand much more 
sharply than any other issue for 
some time. 

That is one of the principal 
lessons of the latest poll Find¬ 
ings. Both show substantial 
groups either for or against the 
tour and very few people 
without an opinion. 

Since the Springboks arrived 
the percentage of “don't 
knows" recorded by the 
Auckland Shir -Heylen Poll on 
the issue has more than halved. 

By comparison, the number 
going for the "safe" answer 
("the same") in the Television 
New Zealand-Heylcn Poll to 
the question whether the 
economy will be better, worse 
or the same in 12 months has 
not fallen below 36 per cent 
this year. 

Something similar was found 
by National Business Revie w 
researchers among members of 
a voters panel set up in the 
Kapiti electorate in July. 

The panel of 50 was chosen 
from 1U0 randomly selected in¬ 
terviewees to match as nearly as 
possible ihc national popula¬ 
tion in age, sex, race, educa¬ 
tion, occupation and past 
voting behaviour. 

Members of the panel are 
asked periodically whnt they 
think about current issues. 

So far ihey have been asked 
about the Budget and twice 
about lhe tour. AikI they have 
been more definite in their 
opinions on the tour than the 
Budget. 

The do-nothing quality of the 
Budget was not missed. A num¬ 
ber termed il a "non-eve hi”. 
Many of the panellists felt it 
was indifferent for them per¬ 
sonally or the country or both. 

They divided naturally into 
those who thought it was 
responsible to do as little as was 
done and those who thought 
something should have been 


August 1 (50 per a0t 10 
C And the real 


tour.is almost-tai-H-j^ 
still.: The ^ violence 
rion was by fay 
rant reason given T ^ 
the tour stopped), 
gests that rhose'wW .^ 
reason alone 
flavour of stopping, .... 
there was no disrupt*!! ^ 

noteworthyJ*r ^ 
-..aorinn ilSCQ Yt 


ever ,R 


i jority -.■■■ ngi 
ringbok t 
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done — about tax or unemploy¬ 
ment, in particular. 

Some, but not many, noticed 
the tnx relief for first home 
mortgages, which was the 
Budget's main feature and 
clearly aimed to head ofT (he 
adverse effects of high house 
prices and high interest. 

The taxes on cigarettes and 
alcohol were not missed by 
those who indulge in either and 
several noticed, with an¬ 
noyance, the departure tax, a 
relatively minor point. 

One complained at the 
“sneaky capital gains tax in¬ 
crease.” 

Few had much to say about 
the general economic policy of 
the Budget. One objected to the 
“think big" policy of the 
Government. 

Opinions were much sharper 
on the tour. Very lew of the 
panellists were not either for 
the tour or against it. 

But being against the tour 
could mean different things. 
Not many thought the Govern¬ 
ment should have stopped the 
team coming or called off the 
tour after the Hamilton 
shambles. 

One person who before 
Hamilton felt strongly the 
Government should have made 
a definite request in the rugby 
union to cull the lour off, fell 
after Haniilioii thai it should go 
ahead, uni because she had 
changed her mind and now 
supported the tour, hut because 
the Government had unulc :t 
decision, was democratically 
elected and should be sup- 
pur led. 

Some people who were 
strongly .iujuim the r»ur. 
nevertheless felt the Govern¬ 
ment should stay out of the 
issue. 

Only a handful of those 
against the tour mentioned 
apartheid or the conditions of 
ihe blacks as a reason. As with 
the Heylen Poll respondents, 
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the main reasons for opposing 
the tour were, first, the disrup¬ 
tion and, second, the interna¬ 
tional repercussions, particular¬ 
ly on sports players. 

One woman said; "We 
should clean up our own 
backyard before wc ask the Spr¬ 
ingboks here,” but added: “Us 
Maoris don’t get treated like 
the blncks do. I saw Soweto on 
TV.” 

A number changed their view 
after the Hamilton affair. 


Sometimes this was only a 
hardening of a previous opposi¬ 
tion to or support for the tour. 

Three moved from feeling 
the tour should be stopped to 
either a position “on the fence” 
or uncertainty as to how to feel. 
One of them said she was “in 
two minds” after Hamilton 
hccausc she did not like giving 
in to force (referring to Ihc pro¬ 
testers), and n second said the 
"protesters arc buggering it 
up” 


The violence uftected many 
attitudes either substantially or 
slightly. A number changed 
'.heir main concern about the 
tour to one of law and order 
after Hamilton. 

Three moved from opposi¬ 
tion to ihc tour to belief it 
should go ahead on those 
grounds and one from fence- 
sitting lo support of ihe tour. 

As one said; "We shouldn’t 
give the few ihc satisfaction of 
gaining their point of view . . . 
the low is the law right nr 
wrong.” 

Two moved from support of 
rhe tour (one of them even 
though specifying apartheid 
was wrong) to feeling it should 
be slopped. 

One who thought it had 
become u law and order issue 
remained opposed, even 
though unti-Hari and pro- 
Muldoun. 


Some had a sense of 
powerless ness summed up by 
one iippnnent of the tour whose 
comment after Hamilton was 
that “now they are here I don’t 
think they really can he stop¬ 
ped.” 

Two of the panellists 
volunteered the information 
that their family was divided on 
the issue. 

Only one of the panel 
specified that he would vote on 
the issue: "If the Government 
called it oft on those grounds” 
(the protesters' actions), “it 
wouldn’t get my vote this time 
round and that’s very definite.” 
That is n refrain many National 
MPs have heard. 

The Last word should go to a 
prophetic remark by one 
panellist Indore the Hamilton 
afl'air: “The first fist raised will 
prnhably be by u rugby player 
but he will have been provoked 
by a protester.” 
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just as every business is 
different, so every policy we 
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Our youthful, yet 
experienced, underwriting 
professionals don’t regard the 
signing of a new account as 
the end of the game - it’s just 
the beginning! At the other 
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speed in processing claims. 
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a commercial insurance 
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what Security & General can 
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Capital’s 

quirks 

From page 37 

’ Two sligbtly-built profes¬ 
sional 42-year-old men face 
each - other: former minister of 
religion Terris against account¬ 
ant John Tanner. Two well- 
geared organisations back 
them. 

There is some contrast in 
styles: Terris has a terrier-like 
quality about him^ Tanner a 
more affable mien. ’ 

But the contrast is greater in 
Kapiti. There Brill faces the 
same opponent he had in 1978 
— public servant statistician 
Margaret Shields. 

Brill is the brighter and lias 
gone for national prominence 
(as a capable undersecretary) in 
an attempt to transcend prob¬ 
lems on the ground. 

Shields, now four years into 
her campaign for the seat and 
one of the more experienced, 
flexible and realistic of Labour 
women, has aimed for a strong 
local profile. Her organisation 
may have the edge over Na¬ 
tional’s. 

If Kapiti stays National, 
there will be no Labour 
Government, 

Conversely, if it goes 
Labour, it will not prove 
anything. 

Kapiti was in the Labour bag 
on election night in 1978 
without undoing National’s 
majority status. It only went 
National’s way after a 
magisterial recount in which 
“ticks and crosses'* votes were 
excluded. 

But one does not need to look 
outside Wellington for a key 
clue as to a possible Labour 
Government on election night. 

Marginal Miramar is right on 
the boundary between govern¬ 
ments. An even swing across 
the country of a size just big 
enough to lip Miramar in 
Labour would mean Labour 
would break even with half the 
seats. A significant Labour ma¬ 
jority there would indicate a 
Labour Government. 

And there the two per¬ 
sonalities fighting the bartle 
could hardly be more different. 

Young economist-researcher 
Peter Ncilson, one of the liberal 
"centre-lcri” who dominate the 
modern Labour Party, is tilling 
at unspectacular Minister of 
Works Bill Young, now past 
retirement age. 

Young has survived tight 
races before in his 15-ycar 
tenure of a seat that has been 
in, or close to, marginal class 
throughout. 

But this time, even though 
his seat is sixth in line lo fall to 
Labour, it would take a swing 
smaller than 1 per cent to cause 
it to change liands — and 
swings in the past three elec- 
tiotis have all topped 4 per cent. 

Miramar is on the boundary. 
Swings are uneven. Miramar 
could go Labour without 
necessarily changing the 
Government. Labour support¬ 
ers will want a more positive in¬ 
dicator. 

Wellington can supply that, 
too. 

Five seats further up the lad¬ 
der of possible wins for Labour 
is Wellington Central, A 2.5 
per cent swing would put that 
jn the bag and would be a cast- 
iron guarantee of a Labour 
Government. 

Wellington Central National 
incumbent MP, Internal Af¬ 
fairs Undersecretary Ken Com¬ 
ber, is, like Young, a solid local 

. grafter, unlikely to achieve high 
Cabinet rank. 

Each is well-known among 
constituents and potential 

. voters. 

Each is feced with a young 
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challenger, backed by vigorous 
organisation, but with a for¬ 
midable task to match his oppo¬ 
nent's local presence. 

But there- are marked dif¬ 
ferences in the nature of the 
electorates — Miramar a middl¬ 
ing sort of suburban seat with a 
pocket of affluence in Rose- 
neath and Oriental Bay, Well¬ 
ington Central with a strong 
element of liberal (Labour- 
voting? 1 ) middle class public 
setvants, academics and 
lawyers. 

National has long-term 
designs on Hcrcinunga, a seat 
gradually moving its way as it 
contracts on to growing, af¬ 
fluent Upper Hull. 

Bm it would be very surpris¬ 
ing this rime if former Well¬ 
ington city councillor Bill Jef¬ 
fries, a 36-year-old lawyer with 
good contacts among moderate 
unionists, did not come into 
Parliament. 

Jeffries, brother of High 
Court judge John Jeffries, 
another former Wellington city 
councillor, stood in Miramar in 
1978. 

Eastern Hutt and Pcncarrow 
arc safe for conservative Trevor 
Young and Fraser Caiman, 
neither of them high-fliers. 
Poiiruu, too, looks safe, despite 
deep divisions within the 
Labour electorate organisation 
which led to an attempt to 
challenge stiff anti-abortion 
MP Gerry Wall’s candidacy 
and a declaration by the Titahi 
Bay branch that it would work 
for Shields in neighbouring 
Kapiti, 

Frank O’Flynn, having 
escaped from marginal Kapiti 
after his defeat by Brill in 1975, 
should also be safe in Island 
Bay. His 650 majority is decep¬ 
tively small, masking a strong 
personal vote for Gerald 
O’Brien who stood as an in¬ 
dependent after the nomination 
was given to O'Flynn. 

Labour allows itself 
sometimes wistfully io eye 
Ohariu, the Karori-based seat 
held by the National Party’s in¬ 
tellectual liberal wing, Hugh 
Templeton. 

A swing to Labour of 1975 
dimensions would net Ohariu, 
but in their more realistic 
momeniB not even Labourites 
hope lor that. 

And for good measure, there 
is Horowhenua Just north of 
the border. 

Middle-of-the-road sitting 
National MP Geoff Thomp¬ 
son, a tenacious laywer turned 
farmer, will hold it, says Na¬ 
tionalists. But Horowhenua re¬ 
quires slightly less of a swing 
than Wellington Central to fall 
• to Labour. If Thompson goes, 
so docs National. 


No chance for Soared but some potential for ‘spoiling’ in marginals 


WFLI.1Nl.iTvW has never 
been strong Social Credit ter¬ 
ritory and 1981 will be no ex¬ 
ception. 

Social Credit will not win 
any seats in the capital; its role 
will extend no further than 
perhaps gening in the way of 
one of the main parties winning 
where it expects to. 

In 197H, the Social Credit 
tide, which swept into the miter 
.suburbs of Auckland, left Well¬ 
ington dry. 

Its share of the voir in Well¬ 
ington was about two-thirds the 
national average of In.I per 
cent: tanging from H.2 p L -i cent 
in Island May tu 12.7 per iciu 
in Eastern Hun. 

Throughout this supple¬ 
ment, therefore, the contest lias 
been presented as between Na¬ 
tional and Labour as the only 
two parties with any chance of 
winning. 

Social Credit does hope for a 




windfall from the 2041 
\\ 2A cent) recordd 
Fonrua by Values* Hit 

Smith-by far Values* fa: 

vote in 1978. 

Hut even if all Values 
were added to Social Crritf, 
1978 vote - unlikely^ 
Smith s appeal was it ]g 
partly as a liberal in coroa 
with Labour’s consuvifo 
Gerry Wall and Social Credna 
more conservative than liWi 
in appeal - it would still fo 
trailed National which \rui 
turn 4000 votes behind Wil 

Hut Social Credit could bi 
ait effect on which main pc 
wins marginal seats. 

If Social Credit won 
cent of the vote national, 
match its current poll shwii 
that u(uuld on past experir' 
add another 3 to 4 per etc: 
Social Credit scores in pi; 
Wellington. 

If in Kapiti where inlr 


Social Credit's share was 12.3 
per cent, the gain came more 
from Labour than Naiionol in 
the 3:2 or 2:1 ratio shown in 
the polls of the past two years, 
the increase could mean an ef¬ 
fective 1 to 1.5 per cent to Na¬ 
tional, requiring Labour to ob¬ 
tain another 0.5 to 0.8 per cent 
swing to win the scat. 

If Social Credit scored 26 per 
cent nationally, as it aims to, 
the National benefit would be 
correspondingly higher. 

Likewise, if that happened in 
Western Hull, it could help 
National win the seat off 
Labour. 

But it could work the other 
way. There appears, for exam¬ 
ple, to be an East Coast Bays- 
type pocket of Social Credit in 
the wealthy harbour-view inner 
suburb of Roseiieath in (he 
Miramar electorate (where 
Soual Credit polled 9.9 per 
cent in 1978). 


If so, it could help Labour 
there. 

It is also noteworthy that in 
the August 1 Heylcn Poll 
Social Credit was taking equal¬ 
ly from National and Labour. 

The results could be more 
unpredictable if Social Credit 
scored the 30 per cent or so it 
was recording in the polls early 
in the year. 

At (hat time Social Credit 
leader Bruce Bcetham was 
predicting dire effects for 
Labour and observers in both 
main parties on the ground 
were assessing Labour’s 
chances in seats like Kapiti 
grimly. 

But the graph on Page 38 
shows o steady decline since 
March from 30 pi-r cent to 22 
per cent on August 1 — 
paralleling si similar long 
decline over the same period in 
1978 from around 20 per cent 
to around 12 per cent. 


Both the main parties have 
for some months been claiming 
evidence that the "Social 
Credit bubble has burst". In 
the past month those claims 
have become more confident 
and more insistent. 

Nowhere has the turnround 
in attitude been more apparent 
than in Rangitikci, where 
Beetham sits. 

A year ago, National was 
beginning to collect together 
the bits of its shattered pride. 
Now well-heeled and wcll- 
whcelcd, the National cam¬ 
paign appears to be beginning 
to bite. 

A couple of weeks back 
Social Credit president Stefan 
Lipu complained of money be¬ 
ing poured in to help National 
candidate Paul Hnrdwcll. Na¬ 
tional retorts that it is all local 
money and says fiecihum is 
starting to overreact in public 


around the electorate, to his 
electoral detriment. 

Normally cool National tacti¬ 
cians arc beginning to allow 
themselves to predict a win, 
even if elsewhere the Social 
Credit vote goes up. 

Beetham'* reaction to the 
slide in the polls has been to 
argue that the support is still 
building where it counts — in 
tire scats where Social Credit 
has a show of winning. 

The enn verse of this is on im¬ 
plicit acknowledgement that 
Social Credit’s capacity for 
disruption in seats like Kapiti 
has fallen and it is buck to a 
straight two-party race. Cer¬ 
tainly, that is the way the two 
main parties see it, though 
Social Credit disputes that and 
points lo pockets of support, 
particularly in l’uraparaumu. 

There is some supporting 
evidence for the main party 
view in the Television New 
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Deal yourself a D Ses - 


Ford D Series. The trucking trump card 
of the 80s. 

Check its credentials. It's pretty obvious 
that right now the D Series Deal of Profitability 
is more relevant than ever. 

D Series delivers it all... 

OUTSTANDING ECONOMY 

D Series has always been fuel 
efficient, but never more so than 
right now. A few nifty refinements are 
designed to give you between 2.5% 
and 6.5% extra savings in this vital 
area. 

And with D Series' diversity of 
engine, transmission, and wheolbaso 
options you can choose a machine 
thafs virtually custom-built for your 
business. 

LOWER OPERATING COSTS 

D Series deals out another trump 
by slashing downtime to the absolute 
minimum. This means huge reductions 
in service costs and complications. 

The "One Man" Tilt Cab, all round 
accessibility and ease of daily 
checks through detachable panels 
reduces profit-eating downtime 
even further. 

So does access to Ford’s low- 
priced parts and nationwide service 
network - the best In New Zealand. 




every time! 
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SUPERIOR DRIVER ENVIRONMENT 

To your driver his truck is his second home. He works better in a better environment. 
In a O, ease of entry, exit and walkthrough coupled with panoramic visibility, easy-to- 
read anti-glare instruments and durable rich cloth seats, make for a totally superior 
working environment. 

ABSOLUTE DEPENDABILITY 

Self-purging fuel injection equipment, improved sealing against dirt ingress and heavy 
duty cooling systems promise total reliability. 

Torque rises on petrol, diesel and the Cummins V8 deliver hill flattening performance 
and urban flexibility for short and long haul operators alike. 

WIDE RANGE OF PROFIT-BUILDING MODELS 

From the D2418 28 tonne GCW tandem through to the D0707 3 tonner there's a 
model to make you money. 

It's part of the Ford philosophy of providing the transport industry with the 
most advanced trucking system available today. From lightweight petrols to 
tandems and turbos, there’s nothing that can touch a D. 

And they look as good as they work. 



Your Ford Dealer holds 
a whole hand of D Series Trump Cards. 
Come on down for a deal you can't refuse. 


Mov ing business yonr way! 
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Zealand-Heylen Poll of Angus 
i. Thu Social Credit vole i: 
shown well below average in 
Wellington and Christchurch 
but far above average in the 
smoller centres. 

So Social Crediters going in¬ 
to their conference this week in 
Auckland have cause to believe 
things are still going well where 
it counts — in that belt north of 
a line drawn from Fcilding tn 
Whakatane. 

And they have also the com¬ 
fort of a mystifying phenom¬ 
enon: the spring rebound. 

For three years on end, the 
Social Credit poll support has 
fallen back during autumn and 
winlcr only to climb on to a 
higher plateau in the suc¬ 
ceeding spring and summer. 

In 1978 Social Credit sailed 
-I pur ceiii belter in the elect in n 
than it had remrded in the 
Ih-ylcn I'oll three months 
earlier. 

Will it do the same this year? 
Will it nuke its 2b per cent 
after all and pick up those four 
to eight seats it set itself n> win 
hack in 1979? 

Who can tell? If there is some 
inexplicable inexorable law of 
spring' blossoming tor Social 
Credit, it may. 

Hut things have been going a 
bit astray recently for Social 
Credit. 

A festering s«nc refuses to 
heal m the tar itwili, us .■ knot 
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Eric Elliott . . . veteran Socrod 
campaigner in Ohariu. 
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Jeremy Dwyer . . . goodbye 
Hastings. 

of true believers in (he pure 
Douglas monetary theory an 
which Social Credit is based set 
t hunt selves m challenge official 
candidate Lcs I hinter, architect 
of the modern revisionist 
theories, in lire November elec¬ 
tion. 

The independent they put up 
may not gel many vines, but 
may well discourage others in 
vote lor u split party. Similar 
dissent centred round deposed 
Wltaitgiirei candidate Joyce 
Kyun may have a similar effect 
t he re. 

And in Hasting"any chance 
Social Credit had of winning 
lias been seriously damaged 
with the departure of Jeremy 
Uwyei Viall puhlu hie. 

The parry and Dwyer must 
have been eiub.massed a sim¬ 
ple of months hack win it Truth 
i iixi,i pi tied Dwyer’s public 
statement* on morality and the 
faint Iv with .hi .k«s>iiio "i his 
ovs n bit+cii iiurmce 

Isolated A-tl'jvV’s d*» noi .pell 
• li-a-'er Mm .1 pohiiv.il par'ies 
c\ei get the smell of decline 
about tItem, rot can spread Iasi 
.and fatally. 

Beet ham’s task this weekend 
will be to restore Social Credit 
to its March image of unstop¬ 
pable advance. With attention 
diverted to the Springbok tour, 
it will not be easy. 
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save Ten 

25 % 

SUBSCRIBE TO 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
REVIEW NOW. 

When you subscribe to National Business 
Review you keep tabs - 48 weeks a year — 
on New Zealand politics, business, the 
ntuney market, overseas trade, unions, 
transport and a senre of other fields. The 
award-winning team of NBR journalists and 
correspondents — with their probing 
investigative features and first-with-the-news 
enterprise — have made National Business 
Review the live ties!, mosi-ralkcd-nboiit and 
most authoritative business, economic and 
political publication in New Zealand. News¬ 
stand price far National Business Review 
($48.00) and companion publication NBK 
, Outlook (the twicc-ycarly special devoted to 
detailed analysis of important notional issues) 
is $53.00. Subscribe now for just $40.00 — 
and save .25 per cent. 

National Business Revlew/NBll 
Outlook cover price $53.00 
subscription price $4Q,00. 

To take advantage of the NBR 
subscription offer, simply fill in the 
Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
coupon elsewhere In this issue. 
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Roundabout to balance the swing? 





Miramar: If Young holds on, so will National 


PETER Neilson gave the Na¬ 
tional Party n foretaste of its op¬ 
position in marginal Miramar 
18 months ago. Coming from 
nowhere, he demolished wliat 
had seemed to be a proprietary 
hold on the Labour nomination 
there by general secretary John 
Wybrow. 

Wybrow had stood for 
Labour in Miramar in 1975. In 
I960 he prepared for the 1981 
nomination by the old rules: 
lapping the established inner 
networks at national and local 
level. 

Neilson, meanwhile, had 
hecn out pounding pavements. 


He drank innumerable cups of Affairs. 


Bill Young, in November? 

Young is one of the most 
pleasant and approachable of 
all National MPs — not at all 
the son of man who would pull 
wings off butterflies. 

He won the seat oil" Labour's 
Bill Fox in 1966 and has sur¬ 
vived swings against National 
ever since. There has not been 
an election in his career in 
which Miramar has not been 
marginal and 1981 is no excep¬ 
tion. 

Partly he has been able to 
resist swings when the statistics 
say he should not have because 
of his minute attention to local 


tea with loyal members who 
hadn’t seen anyone but sub¬ 
scription collectors in a long 
while. 

Individually, they were ul no 
account. Collectively, they gave 
Neilson a majority of the straw 
vote ;tt the selection meeting 
and the local members of the 
selection panel. 

Wybrow looked i hat night as 
if he did not know what had hii 
hitn. 

Will that happen to 
National's Minister of Works, 


He docs the round of the 
bowling clubs and women's 
organisations. Even as a 
Cabinet Minister he has been 
putting in a fair bit of 
duurknucking. He is very well 
known: surveys by both parlies 
put voter awareness ol‘ him at 
80 to 90 per cent. 

His high local profile is not 
matched by a high profile na¬ 
tional ly. Consigned to the 
largely self-administering 
works portfolio, he is in the 
mould of oldcr-slylc politicians 


who get by rather than get up 
and go. 

If lie were coming into the 
House now he would probably 
expect at most a senior commit¬ 
tee chairmanship. 

Last year at the National Par¬ 
ty conference Young, 67, was 
one of the “geriatrics” young 
hotbloods wanted out. There 
was some speculation he might 
stand down in favour of his 
daughter, former Wellington 
city councillor Rosemary 
Rouse-Young. In the end he 
stayed on, unchallenged. 

Bui he has been effectively 
served notice that 1981-84 will 
be his last term. 

Young’s 15-year tenure of the 
scat and a belief in some 
quarters thut he is not pari of 
the back-m-basics free- 
enterprise movement in the 
pariy have, according io some 
observers in ihc parly, noi en¬ 
couraged young blood into his 
organisation. 

This is disputed by electorate 
and campaign chairman Fred 
Muys, who agrees there are 
committee people who have 
been around a lair while, but 
insists they are not the majority 


NEW ZEALAND WASTE MATERIALS 
EXCHANGE 

WASTE RECYCLING BULLETIN 

The New Zealand Waste Materials Exchange is a free 
service offered by the Department of Trade and Industry to 
promote the conservation and reuse of resources. 

Use of the Exchange has enabled many companies to 
save money by obtaining cheap supplies of specific raw 
materials, or by saving on the costs of dumping or 
disposing of wastes. 

Look at what happens to your company’s wastes. Is there 
a place for them on the Exchange? 

You could find the Exchange offers a useful source of raw 
materials. 

If you would like to receive the Waste Recycling Bulletin, or 
discuss It with a departmental representative, fill out this 
coupon and return to: 

The Waste Exchange Manager 
Resource Conservation Section 
Department of Trade and Industry 
Private Bag 
WELLINGTON 

Exchange 0 ta j l in 9 th8 thin9S you w,8h t0 list on the 

□ Please send me a copy of the Bulletin 

□ I would like to discuss the Exchange with a 
departmental representative 


Name_ 

Coy name. 
Address_ 


.Posn in coy. 


Phone. 


and the average age of his 
organisation is in the laic thir¬ 
ties. 

Muys himself, a livcwire 
computer executive, is in his 
twenties and is seen as having a 
bright future in the party. 

If Neilson has a problem in 
his organisation, it is the op¬ 
posite of Young’s. It is that he 
is young, 27, and come-lately. 

His successful dark-horse 
putsch for the candidacy 
disturbed the equilibrium of 
the local establishment and 
[here are si ill some scars visi¬ 
ble. 

Neilson comes from Auck¬ 
land, from the liberal-left 
breeding ground of the Princes 
Street (Auckland University) 
hranch which has produced, 
among others, left-wing can¬ 
didates Helen Clark (Ml 
Albert), Phil GoH (Rnskill) and 
Glenda Fryer (Tauranga). 

Neilson is more in the liberal 
end of the liberal-left spectrum 
— a Labour Department econ¬ 
omist-researcher who is rising 
fast. 

His campaign is vigorous and 
skilfully media-oriented. He 
can pm together a good speech. 
And he has a cross-sect ionnl 
campaign organisation, 
reaching into Labour's tradi¬ 
tional working class support us 
well as the rising middle class 
that dominates the parly these 
days. 

Can he win? 

National says ii.s canvassing 
results are promising and there 
are more mil working than in 
1978. 

In its favour is un apparent 
long-term change in the nature 
of the electorate us it becomes 
more settled towards a 
National-leaning sort of voter. 


Hut in 1975 the swing to Na¬ 
tional was below average and in 
1978 the swing to Labour 
about average. And this time 
there is a disturbing Social 
Credit presence in National- 
voting Rosencath, the inner 
Wellington hill suburb with 
the glorious harbour views. 

Elsewhere the electorate.un¬ 
dulates in voting patterns from 
wealthy Seat on n, guarding the 
harbour entrance to the east, 
lb rough lower-middle and mid¬ 
dle class Miramar proper filling 
the valley to the uotili-eusi of' 


the airport, to more of this© 
across to the west oftheaiipc 
**n the fiat and a costlier son if 
house on the ridges ih 
separate the eastern subuib 
from the city. There is aluj 
pocket of state houses. 

It is a middling son of&j 
lorate, with no extremes. f 

That evenness is reflecieJ; 
a knife-edge majority of 315T 
Young hangs on this tiny,i 
will be a remarkable tribute - 
the limn, ur the party. AaJt 
would make a Labour Gorat 
mem unlikely, 
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IN the old days of small elec¬ 
tion swings, the Government 
could live in hope of picking up 
a seat or two, each time round, 
even if it was losing seats to the 
Opposition. 

In 1966, for example. Bill 
Young picked up Miramar for 
National ofT Bill Fox, who had 
been prominent in deposing 
Arnold Nordmeyer from the 
leadership of the Labour Party. 
This was despite a 0.5 per cent 
swing to Labour nationwide. 

In 1969 livcwire accountant 
and local body politician Bill 
Tolhurst won Wanganui for 
National oil veteran Labour 
unionist George Spooner, 
despite a nationwide swing to 
Labour of 0.7 per cent. 

This election the National 
Government has its sights set 
on Western Hull. 

It needs only a 0.6 per cent 
swing to take the seat. 

Thus, if Social Credit did 
more damage to Labour in the 
elect mu than to National and 
there were an overall slight 
swing to National from Labour 
in two-party terms, Western 
Hint would be a realisable 
target. 

Similarly, on the Miramar 
and Wanganui models, if there 
were only a slight swing na¬ 
tionally m Labour from Na¬ 
tional, National could still hope 
tor special factors to swing 
Western Hun its way against 
the nend. 

National sees sevetal possible 
spixt.il factors and claims it will 
sun the seat even if there is a 1 
pet cent national swing m 
Labour. 

Its organisation is much bet¬ 
ter than in 1978, it says, with 
membership on target and a 
twentvfold increase in Young 
National 1 *, making it the 
siii’iieest North Island Young 
Nationals branch south of 
Taupo. 

It h.n- been picking lip 
members in previously solid 
Labour working-class Petonc, 
giving some hope of a better 
performance there. 

Rising house prices on the 
Western Hutt hills may have 
slightly altered the demo¬ 
graphic balance there in Na¬ 
tional’s favour, particularly in 
Normandale above Lower 
Hutt, a subdivision known 
locally in real estate circles as 
“poor man’s hill”. 
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John Terris and John Tanner . . . battling It out. 


And candidate John Tanner, 
a pillar of service club 
establishment, is thought to be 
better able to hold the affluent 
business vnie in the leafy 
Lower Him suburbs round the 
prime ministerial residence at 
Woburn. 

Tanner is a more appealing 
candidate than 1975-78 Ml* 
Bill Lambert, who Jid not fit 
easily into the party establish¬ 
ment. 

But Tanner, luu, has his 
drawbacks as a candidate in u 
close battle. 

He has a pleasant and earnest 
manner and would be an atten¬ 
tive local MP. 

But, says a party observer, 
“lie is an accountant” — imply¬ 
ing that accountants lack im¬ 
agination and flair. 

Labour MP John Terris 
came front the Anglican min¬ 
istry to politics ami still lends 
to wear his Christianity on his 
sleeve. A couple of years back 
lie startled party activists by 
arguing for “Christian" to be 
included in the party’s objects 
ai the Wellington region con¬ 
ference. 

Terris is a vigorous, 
energetic man. Around Parlia¬ 
ment buildings he can be seen 
darting like a lizard in search of 
flies, shoulders slightly hunch¬ 
ed. He lias a loud voice that 
pours out of Itis office into the 
adjoining corridor. 

Bui he is not overbearing. 
Campaign workers in 1978 
found him rather shy and un¬ 
willing to take a high profile, 

In Parliament he has likewise 
not pushed himself forward as 
much as others, chough he has 
established himself as broad¬ 
casting spokesman# 

He gives the impression of a 


Wellington Central: Wilde card ini Comber country 


“YOU’RE in Comber 
country,” booms the National 
slogan. But "Wellington’s get¬ 
ting Wilde,” catcalls Labour 
back. 

Is it? Maybe. 

Ken Comber, 42, onetime 
provincial rugby player who as 
parliamentary undersecretary 
for sport and recreation gave 
that unfortunate official fare¬ 
well to the All Blacks going to 
South Africa in 1976, is MP. 

Fran Wilde, 32, researcher 
and sometime journalist, is 
Labour challenger. 

Comber is conservative, as 
befits the son-in-law of Sir 
Keith Holyoake, and an ac¬ 
countant. Since the electorate is 
affluent, that would normally 
be expected to see him right. 

But Comber has been too 
conservative. Affluent Central¬ 
izes are also liberal on moral 
issues — like abortion and play¬ 
ing rugby with Springhoks. 
Comber has been on the wrong 
side of both, though now he is 
against the tour, 

Wilde, on the other hand, is 
liberal, feminist and mildly 
. trendy. There is a big young 


team out working for her. If site 
were also National, she would 
be tailor-made. 

Comber won Wellington 
Central in 1972 after ouigun- 
ning lawyers Julian Watts and 
Barry Brill and current Well¬ 
ington mayor Sir Michael 
Fowler for the nomination and 
surviving David Shand’s 
Labour challenge on special 
votes. 

Since then boundary changes 
end a developing reconversion 
of flats to owner-occupied 
houses (particularly in inner ci¬ 
ty Mt Victoria) have helped 
shore up his majority. 

The swing against him in 
1978 was below average and he 
has 816 votes In hand from that 
election. 

He can also perhaps count on 
some help from the partial in¬ 
sulation of Wellington’s public 
servants from the economic 
recession. 

Within the electorate Com¬ 
ber is pleasant, attentive and 
hard-working. 

On the National scene, he has 


■ f accordingly.. But he has won a 

1981) without advanring . i. growing respect for an adapt - 

his undersecretaryship- “ able earnestness and for his 
unlikely he can hope for, L work on the ground, 
than a minor Cabinet if 0 * 1 I. 


any at all. > 

This relative 

“intellectual” ii.ner C 

to coin . derogatory . 


Wilde, too, has had her inter¬ 
nal party problems. 

She is one of the fast-track 
I ini Anderton (party president) 
hand. She shares some of his 
impatience and directness that 
have upset people who have got 


But Comber is 9 ( have upset people who have got 

rare fair-minded W ^ i n the way of the new broom, 

who doean t seen) tj, Wilde was electorate chair- 

icism rile him. » e ” . | person. When she was selected 

ly polite and iriept^jv' ■ w as candidate, two branches vir- 

And he is Conscfc|. • tu % withdrew active support, 
trier Over the [= . Thin g* have improved since, 

bJlt up a ceHsfni:P? b,1 SL howev 5 r > and in any case the 
skill at knowing enW ft.: r 5 sl ° r 'he electorate orgamsa- 

JrwsflffiSF; ,315 

aome party officials j. ' v ° rk ‘ n 8 voters, she 

too litte enthusiast should appeal to liberal univer- 

new wave of ft*'- and Public servant types as 

that has swept if Pgfcftik ^ raDre or less one of thcir 

y-v ^°mbcr m real terras than the 

_816 vote mninrirv si ip crests 


man who gets Things done. As 
both a national and local body 
politician — he is the only 
Labour survivor of last year's 
Lower Hull City Council elec¬ 
tions — lie needs to. He says he 
is a workaholic. 

Me works his electorate, ton, 
putting in a fair quota of 


doorknocking on the hill where 
the party is less sure of its sup¬ 
port than on the settled and 
stable flat. 

But even that settled flat 
maybe will cause a problem or 
two this year. In Petonc last 
year there were heated internal 
arguments within the party 
over running a local body ticket 
and Labour politicians suffered 
in Lowur Hutt elections. 

Neither side is taking 
chances. 

Both arc using radio adver¬ 
tisements to entice people to 
meetings. Tanner is using 2ZB, 
the middle-of-the-road com¬ 
mercial station, and Terris 
2ZM, the rock station. 

Is there some deep sym¬ 
bolism there? 

No. It is, says Terris, just a 
matter of money that he is us¬ 
ing much Jumper 2i M. There 
is, after all, « ditl'erencc be¬ 
tween the parties. 


WESTERN HUTT 
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hard-working. National in v °te majority ; suggests, 

On the National scene, he has tral is smart, relatl^l^&tT^j i. h « candidate in 1978, Neville 
seen three Cabinet reshuffles bright and fist. 1 “wring (an import from 

come and go (1977, 1978 and^^ 0 f those tilings."^ 


Christchurch where he hod 
been an MP and mayor and 
defeated in both positions), was 
too old (though only 54), too 
conservative and too uninspir¬ 
ing to attract a strong campaign 
team in liberal, young inner 
Wellington. 

There is also the question of 
the 1217 Values votes in 1978, 
third highest in the country, 
which were probably swelled 
by abortion liberals who could 
vote Wilde this time. 

But even if Wilde wins, it 
will be a difficult seat for any 
Labour MP to hold. 

Kelburn, Wadestown and 
Khandnllah are affluent 
suburbs. 

The older inner city suburbs 
near the university in Thorn- 
don and across town on Mt 
Victoria to the east are recon¬ 
verting from flats — housing 
young, Labour-leaning 
students and others — to ex¬ 
pensive owner-occupied 
houses, thus making the area 
more ftvourable to National. • 

And in any case students 
seem io be becoming more con¬ 
servative. 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 


V Kodak 
Ektagraphic B-2AR 

Slide projector. 


Any sales conference, 
business presentation or group 
discussion can only be enhanced 
by employing visual aids. You'll 
be well aware of the lack of 
attention span with an audio-only 
type of presentation, and that's 
why we know you'll welcome the 
introduction of the new Kodak 
Ektagraphic B-2AR Slide 
Projector. 

Now immediately available, 
it will enable you to have the 
very latest in audiovisual 
equipment for your organisation at 
a cost significantly lower than that 
for other comparable slide 
projectors. 




Projecting the right image at all times. 

ice. The new B-2AR operates at The Jieavy-duty construction 

group 50 or 60 Hz in two voltage of the B-2AR ensures that a 

:nhanced ranges — 110 to 130 volts and certain amount of heavy'-handed 

s. You’ll 220 to 240 volts. When tlie treatment can be absorbed with 

k of power cord is plugged in and no ill effects, 

udio-only switched on, the B-2AR For full technical information 

i that’s automatically sets itself to the and details of accessories and lens 


available voltage supply. 

Focusing can be done away 
from the machine, and the choice 
of sharp Kodak EKTANAR 
lenses and coated internal optics 
ensures a crisp image with 
increased brightness, greatly 
assisting presentations in 
semi-dark conditions. 


options, please telephone or 
complete the coupon. 
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